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Off the Editor's Chest 


HE post-war dream world of perfect and self- 

tending appliances built up in newspaper and 
magazine pages by injudicious and overenthusiastic 
advertising and publicity men is only a mirage, 
that will in due time be dispelled by the cold light 
of scientific facts and practical common sense. En- 
gineers have exposed the scientific absurdities of 
some of the promised miracles and practical sales 
managers and other business executives have pointed 
out the great handicaps that would have to be sur- 
mounted in post-war selling of the kinds of appli- 
ances and other consumer products that are really 
going to be made, when people have been led to 
expect everything very new and “‘out of this world” 
in design. as.compared with the appliances of 1940- 
1941. 

It is now in order to make workable suggestions 
for improvements in manufacture and marketing 
that will make for greater consumer satisfaction 
with the kinds of articles and appliances that will 
in fact be made after Victory Day in Europe. One 
practice that CR would like to see universally 
adopted would be the marking of every article 
with the manufacturer’s name and easily recognized 
identification mark, his address, and a model num- 
ber or brand. This innovation is particularly needed 
in the textile field, where there are many small and 
regional manufacturers, and exceedingly poor iden- 
tification of fabrics and garments to the consumer. 
Women who in previous years have been given 
undergarments for Christmas that they particularly 
liked have written CR for aid in locating the maker 
or distributors, so that they might be able to buy 


garments of the same make and quality. Because 
of the multiplicity of textile style and brand names 
and their shifting character, it is often actually 
impossible to determine the maker of a garment 
having a particular trade name. Industry sources 
themselves frequently do not know—will often - 
never even have heard of the brand. Recently a © 
Naval officer wrote to ask our aid in locating a par- 
ticular brand of men’s shirts which he had found 
exceptionally satisfactory; inquiries to several trade 
journals in the field and diligent search of several 
trade directories failed to locate the brand, the dis- 
tributor, or the manufacturer, although the shirt 
carried a plain and prominent brand-name label 
at the collar line. 

Various trade journals have urged manufacturers 
for years to place their trade name and address on 
every article made. In support of this they have 
pointed out that where replacements of the iden- 
tical article are needed, the manufacturer will reap 
the benefit of the good-will established by the previ- 
ous good performance of his merchandise (if it was 
good). Retailers and the big mail-order houses do 
not see eye to eye with advertising men on this, for 
they find an advantage in prestige to their store or 
chain in selling goods (not, of course, of their own 
make) carrying a sore brand or label; such labeling 
constitutes an additional medium for advertising 
for their store. Naturally they wish to be free to 
change to a new source of supply for such merchan- 
dise whenever they choose, in order to keep their 
wholesale-purchase costs as low as possible. Then, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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CHILLING DRAFTS about the face and neck are to 
be avoided, particularly by sinus sufferers, warns Dr. 
Jerome E. Andes in The Journal-Lancet. Sleeping with 
the windows open in cold weather with a draft blowing 
across neck and face has, in his opinion, caused much 
needless suffering and disease. There is no logical 
reason why people working, eating, and living ina 
house all day with the windows closed should open the 
windows wide when they retire, when they need far less 
oxygen and produce far less carbon dioxide than when 
they are awake and active. The doctor noted that the 
rarely has a cold (under native conditions of living) sleeps in a 


























Eskimo who 
fur sleeping bag. 
* * * 

COTTON FABRICS, dress piece goods, shirts, pajamas, men’s and boys’ cotton 
underwear are not only hard to find but are expected to be practically non- 
existent, according to one trade journal The WPB taking belated action on 
mothers’ complaints has granted priorities to manufacturers for the production 
of knit underwear for children, including boys up to size 16, and is reported 
as claiming that since the number of knit suits produced was higher in 1944 
than for the previous year, there is no real scarcity Their reported position 
is that thé shortage is one of inventory on the wholesaler’s and the retailer’s 
shelves and that a shortage does not exist, except in a few isolated cases, so 
far as consumers are concerned. The fact that wholesalers and retailers have 
nothing to sell, the WPB attributes to faulty distribution and overbuying by 
consumers. They forgot, however, to allow for the present exceptionally high 
laundry losses, the need for a larger number of garments than usual because of 
the breakdown of home laundry facilities through lack of appliances and repair 
services, and the extra length of time required to get laundry done, not to 
mention the fact that clothes do not seem to give as good service as they did 


in pre-war days. 





* o . 





BREAKFAST is one of the most important meals of the day in its effect on 
well-being, health, and energy. The "grab and run" breakfast gets everyone off 
to a poor start and does not provide the ammunition needed to help fight fa- 
tigue, to guard against accident, and to keep production high, points out the 
New Hampshire Health News. (The bulletin might have added that the term "good 
production" applies not only to the war plant assembly line but to office work 
and housework as well.) Out of 45 New Hampshire factory workers interviewed, 
Only one met the requirements of an adequate diet; thirteen percent went with- 
Out breakfast altogether. Some of the dietary deficiencies, particularly among 
the women, were accounted for by the lack of a nutritious breakfast. 


* + * 


COMMERCIAL VITAMIN PREPARATIONS have experienced booming sales in recent 
years, climbing from 83 million dollars’ worth at retail in 1959 to a business 
of something less than 180 million dollars in 1943. There are those who think 
that the popularity of the widely advertised products has about run its course. 
Cited by an advertising trade journal as one reason for this position is the 
Withdrawal from the market of the Standard Brand items, Stams, and Stan-B. One 


explanation offered is that the proprietary brands don’t get repeat sales and 
that it sometimes takes $2 worth of advertising to secure a sale of a $1 item. 
Radio advertising for at least one vitamin nostrum certainly makes it out 

to be a wonderful——and wholly impossible—cure-all for whatever ails one in the 
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way of a tired feeling or poor appetite or lack of vigor. Medical men and 
scientists in increasing numbers are voicing their scepticism of the importance 
of taking synthetic vitamins as compared with getting vitamins naturally ina 
normal well-balanced diet. 
Jara 

THE CIGARETTE SHORTAGE that hit this country in the latter months of 1944 
is attributed to a variety of causes. Overall Army purchases are estimated at 
50 percent of the year’s output, with an additional 15 percent going to the 
Navy, largely concentrated on six well-known brands. Officially soft-—pedaled 
is the fact that tobacco is the one remaining crop still under the crop limita- 
tion control policy, by which farmers are paid not to raise tobacco or are re- 
strained under financial penalties from growing more than the quota assigned 
them. The War Food Administration is reported to have allowed a 3 percent in- 
crease in the 1945 crop, but this is not likely to have any effect on the pres- 
ent market in view of cigarette manufacturers’ custom of aging tobacco for two 
or three years. The allocation of some 21 percent of available tobacco supply 
for Lend-Lease shipments abroad further depletes stocks for the home front, 
where smoking is at an all-time high. 

* * 

WHETHER WARTIME STOCKINGS wear out at heel and toe before they are rze 

dered unsightly by runs is a debatable question. At any rate the U.S. De; 


ment of Agriculture has come up-with a suggestion for the heel and toe problen, 
reporting that rubbing wax on heels and toes of cotton stockings made tl year 
four times as long before holes’ appeared. Candle wax or paraffin, : h hat 
used to seal glasses of jelly, applied by careful rubbing is claimed to stay on 
for several launderings, after which it will need to be re-applied The method 
is advocated for rayon and wool stockings as well as cotton. 
* * * 
UNPASTEURIZED, UNRIPENED CHEDDAR CHEESE was the cause last spring of some 


77 cases of typhoid fever in California. There is some disagreement as to 
whether or not the pasteurizing of milk affects the flavor and the quality of 
the cheese adversely. Ripened cheeses held in storage for two months are con- 
sidered to be safe, according to the work of two researchers, who found that 
in artificially infected cheese held at 60°F, the typhoid bacillus had a maxi- 
mum life of 36 days. Other investigators, however, hold that the acids re- 
leased in the ripening process cannot be depended upon as a certainty to kill 
the disease-—producing organisms. California now requires that all cheese sold 
to the retail trade must be pasteurized or made from pasteurized milk, or 
allowed to ripen for 60 days, and the labeling of all California cheese must 
bear the date, place of manufacture, and grade. 

- = ©& 


BEER AND ALE manufactured by the Commonwealth Brewing Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., was subjected to seizure by the Food and Drug Administration the latter 
part of November 1944 because it contained fluorine. This chemical is found in 
drinking water in certain parts of the United States, although waters in New 
England have been considered relatively free from significant quantities of it. 


It is also used in various forms as an insecticide on fruits and vegetables 

In drinking water in amounts above one or two parts per million, it has caused 
unsightly mottling of the teeth. The brands involved in the government’ 
seizure were Oxford ale and beer, Gold Medal Tivoli beer, Dartmouth Creak ale, 


New England ale, and Bay State beer. It is reported that the company has taken 


prompt action to eliminate the objectionable element. 
+ & + 

AUTOMATIC STOKERS AND OIL BURNERS for home use are being manufactured 
again. The WPB is permitting the industry to make 37,500 stokers and 30,000 
0il burners, which are to be sold without priorities. Distribution is to be 
made through normal channels to "provide equitable distribution to meet essen- 
tial needs." Whether or not the units appear on the market in significant 
numbers will apparently be determined by the availability of the fractional- 
horsepower motors required. There has been a serious shortage of all small 
motors, and castings as well. One trade report referred to a trickle of stoker 
deliveries in November and December 1944. Sizable production of stokers and 
oil burners cannot be counted on until the end of the European war. 

(The continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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Appa oy IRONS have figured 
in the newspaper reports 
of the activities of the War 
Production Board since the 
middle of 1944, and for months 
irons have topped the lists of 
appliances wanted by civilians 
for replacement of worn-out 
equipment. The statistics and 
figures, that so delight the gov- 
ernment executive, however, 
have little value and meaning 
to the individual housewife who 
wants and needs an iron. The 
iron that matters to her is the 
iron she is able to buy in the 
stores, and unfortunately, it 
seems that even now after all 
the talk about electric irons at 
last being made available, she 
will be lucky if she is able to 
find one to buy. Some irons 
have been made—about 700,- 
000 of them were made in 1944 
according to manufacturers’ 
estimates—but the demand far 
exceeds the small number or 
irons that are available. Most 


New 


nr 8 2a 


Electric 


Se 8.2 


stores refuse to take any orders 
at all, while other stores demand 
a small down payment and then 
put your name on their own 
private “priority list,’’ and you 
get an iron in your turn. 

It has recently been an- 
nounced that the Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements of the 
WPB has drawn up a list of 
“superessential” items, in 
which irons appear. (It is as- 
sumed that “‘superessential”’ re- 
fers to products that will really 
be made as contrasted with 
those about which publicity re- 





* 








_ Production of the new electric irons for civilian users under way at the Mansfield, 
Ohio, division of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. ** Electric irons 
have finally been classed as a ‘‘superessential” item by the government's War Produc- 


tion Board. 


Photograph courtesy Westinghouse Electric Appliance Division 
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leases will be issued from time 
to time.) There is great need 
that actual production rather 
than plans for future produc- 
tion possibly shall begin on 
some of the other more essen- 
tial items, particularly refriger- 
ators, washing machines, and 
fans. (The program for pro- 
duction of electric irons was 
not translated into individual 
authorizations in the hands of 
the manufacturers that they 
could use in purchasing mate- 
rials and engaging labor until 
four months after approval by 
government officials was an- 
nounced to the public.) In Oc- 
tober it wasestimated that there 
was a market for about 2,300,- 
000 electric irons for replace- 
ment purposes alone, and new 
users will want another 1,150,- 
000. 

Under the circumstances, 
many women who have no irons 
and who need them, may feel 
that they must purchase the 
first automatic iron that they 
find available in their store. 
Those who have irons that are 
usable, even though unsatisfac- 
tory and needing early replace- 
ment, may be more critical and 
take their time about buying 
to be sure that the new iron 
will be the most satisfactory 
one they can get for their money. 

It is worth while noting, how- 
ever, that even the hasty buyer 
has a good chance of getting 
an iron that will be satisfac- 
tory; the new irons, although 
























































they may have some substitute 
materials, are not “Victory 
models” but real brand-named 


electric irons. As such they 
are quite different from the 
“Victory” or ‘“Defense’’ .mod- 
els of products, which were too 
often unsatisfactory as prod- 
ucts of their kind—because the 
government administrators 
who wrote restriction orders 
often knew little or nothing 
about either the making or prac- 
tical use of the articles. 


Although CR has been able 
to obtain and test samples of 
only a small number of the 
brands of irons that will even- 
tually be available to consum- 
ers, the present tests seem to 
indicate that when reconver- 
sion does take place, the prod- 
ucts will be produced and mar- 
keted in the same manner as 
they were before the war emer- 
gency stopped their manufac- 
ture. 


What to Look For 


It is sometimes easier to say 
what is undesirable about an 
appliance than what is desir- 
able. An iron, for example, 
should not be heavy. Fortu- 
nately for the home ironer, the 
tendency in manufacturing has 
been toward lightweight irons. 
Many women will be surprised 
to learn that pressure is a small 
factor in ironing. Ironing is 
done by heat and the presence 
of water vapor, and any pres- 
sure above that required to 
flatten wrinkles and make a 
good contact between the cloth 
and the iron is probably un- 
necessary. A 3- or 344-pound 
iron is all that is required, al- 
though in practical ironing tests, 
women do seem to prefer a med- 
ium-weight iron, one weighing 
about 44% pounds. (The 
lighter-weight iron would prob- 
ably be as satisfactory to most 
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The ‘‘footprints” of the irons. From left to right, top row: Dominion, Sunbeam 
Iron Master, Universal; bottom row, Heatmaster, Super Lectric Automatic, Super 


Lectric Non-Automatic. 
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consumers after they became’ 
used to it.) 

For regular household iron- 
ing, a thermostatically control- 
led iron is the most desirable 
kind. The control should have 
an “‘off’’ switch, although the 
housewife should keep in mind 
that the safest way to turn off 
an iron is to pull the plug from 
the wall receptacle, and this 
me*hod of turning off an iron 
should invariably be used when 
the ironing job is finished, or 
when some emergency Calls one 
to the telephone or outside the 
house for an undetermined time. 

Thermostat controls are most 
often found on the top of the 
shell of the iron itself, beneath 
the middle of the handle. That 
position has disadvantages in 
that the position is unhandy 
and the control handle may be- 
come too hot for comfort. In 
the present tests, only one iron 
showed temperatures at the 
control knob that were too high, 
but on that iron they were very 
much too high, so that the user 
might burn her fingers when 
making an adjustment. 

The handle should be shaped 
so as to be comfortable to the 
ironer. Some persons prefer 
handles having a thumb rest, 
but left-handed ironers should 
be careful to get the proper 
handle for their use. A right- 
hand iron will be as uncom- 
fortable during a long ironing 
period as a pair of right-hand 
scissors are to the left-handed 
worker. 

As irons are now usually 
turned up on heel rests when 
idling during ironing, a good 
iron will have a heel shaped 
and designed for balance. For 
an iron that is to be used in 
this way, for long life of the 
cord and cord connection it is 
best that the cord outlet be at 
the side of the iron rather than 
at its back. If the cord is at 


























the back of the iron, the buyer 

should be sure that it is so 
situated or is flexible enough to 
allow the iron to rest securely 
on its heel. 

Cords are either detachable 
or attached, and opinions dif- 
fer as to the merits of each ar- 
rangement. Detachable cords 
have their own disadvantages, 
may give trouble with loose 
connections, burning and pit- 
ting of clips and terminals, and 
other faults of the plug. At- 
tached cords may be hard to 
repair, especially if the iron has 
been in use for several years, 
and it is difficult to get at the 
cord connection. In the pres- 
ent test, the Sunbeam Iron Mas- 
ter had an easily repaired per- 
manently attached cord. The 
cord of the Universal was con- 
siderably more difficult to re- 
pair and required the use of 
special tools. 

The sole plates of the irons 
in this test varied in size from 
about 23 to 27 square inches, 
but the size is not so important 
to the housewife as the shape. 
According to opinions expressed 
by women in one practical iron- 
ing test, the most desirable 
shape is rounded at the back 
as well as pointed in front. 
Only one iron in CR’s test, the 
Universal, had a rounded back. 
The edges of the sole plate 
should be well bevelled. Spe- 
cial shapes, button notches, and 
other ‘“‘features’”’ probably have 
little value except as sales ap- 
peal, and none of the irons in- 
cluded in this test seemed to 
make any such claims. Points 
of all the irons tested were 
judged sufficiently sharp to be 
satisfactory for ironing into 
ruffles and small pleats. 

Good plating and finish are 
desirable for the appearance of 
an iron, but these are most im- 
portant on the sole plate. Chro- 
mium-finished steel or iron sole 














The Irons Tested 


_ From left to right—Dominion, Universal, Sunbeam Iron Master, Heatmaster, 
Super Lectric Automatic, Super Lectric Non-Automatic. 
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plates are to be preferred as 
they are more resistant to 
scratching than a softer metal, 
and are easily kept clean. 


CR’s Tests 


CR’s tests comprised power 
measurements, temperatures of 
shell, performance tests, scorch 
patterns, heating time, a prac- 
tical use test, safety of elec- 
trical insulation, and general 
examination for workmanship. 
A brief summary of the most 
important of these tests follows. 


Performance Tests 


The maximum and mini- 
mum temperature of the sole 
plate of each iron was measured 
at five different points on its 
sole-plate surface for each set- 
ting of the control knob. From 
these figures the “temperature 
spread,” which is a measure of 
the constancy of the thermo- 
stat control was obtained. The 
best iron in the test in this 
respect (Universal) had tem- 
perature spreads (which varied 
according to the particular tem- 
perature setting) of from 9°F 
to 40°F, while the poorest iron 
in this respect (Super Lectric 
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Automatic) permitted a tem- 
perature variation of from 57°F 
to 72°F. 

Scorch pattern is a quick 
method for judging the even- 
ness or uniformity of heating 
of the sole plate of the iron. 
All of the irons were heated 
until they reached a tempera- 
ture of 530°F at a spot 1% 
inches back from their points. 
They were then placed for 1% 
minutes on white blotting pa- 
per, backed by a felt pad. This 
provided a scorch pattern of 
light and dark area, the hottest 
portion of the irons producing 
the darkest scorch. Non-uni- 
formity in the darkening of the 
paper along the length of the 
iron is not particularly impor- 
tant in practical use, assuming 
that the iron is kept in motion, 
but non-uniformity across the 
iron is definitely undesirable, 
since it means that streaks of 
the fabric will be overheated 
if other streaks are ironed at 
the correct temperature. 
Scorch patterns were also made 
by placing the cold irons with 
their thermostats set at “‘linen”’ 
on blotting paper and plugging 
them in for five minutes (the 
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non-automatic iron was plug- 
ged in for seven minutes be- 
cause of its slower rate of heat- 
ing). The scorch patterns ob- 
tained in this manner (shown 
in the illustration on page 6) 
well exhibit both the evenness 
and the speed of heating of 
each iron. 

Heating time can be an im- 
portant factor for the busy 
housewife. Fortunately there 
were only small differences be- 
tween the automatic irons in 
this respect. These times varied 
from 144 minutes to nearly 2 
minutes on the rayon settings 
and from 3144 minutes to over 
334 minutes on the linen set- 
tings. On the non-automatic 
irons, however, it is necessary 
for the manufacturer to provide 
slower heating in order to fur- 
nish some factor of safety 
against serious overheating. 
The non-automatic iron in this 
test required a little over 3 
minutes to be ready for ironing 
rayon and 84 minutes for linen. 

Practical ironing tests were 
given the six irons by six ex- 
perienced ironers, working on 
rayon slips. Each girl submit- 
ted her personal observations 
on the performance and advan- 
tages or disadvantages of each 
iron, indicating the order of her 
choices. 


Automatic versus 
Non-Automatic Irons 


The day of the non-automat- 
ic irons should be over, for they 
belong with sad irons and other 
relics of bygone days. Many 
fires have been caused in the 


past by non-automatic irons be- ~ 


ing left connected to the circuit 
after the operator was finished 
with her work, or had been 
called away from her ironing. 
The non-automatic iron in CR’s 
test was red-hot at the end of 
an hour—so hot as a matter of 
fact that the metal remained 
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The Sunbeam Iron Master, Model A-4, 
in a practical ironing test. The thermo- 
stat control is located at the front of the iron 
handle (see picture below), where it can be 
quickly and conveniently manipulated by 
the thumb. 


»-* 


discolored. CR strongly recom- 
mends against the purchase of 
any non-automatic iron unless 
the price saving ($3.30 to $6.30) 
is very important or it is im- 
perative that an iron be pur- 
chased and one cannot wait till 
an automatic iron is obtain- 
able. Those who must buy a 
non-automatic type should fa- 
miliarize themselves with the 
danger involved and NEVER 
leave the appliance unattended 
while it remains connected to 
the electric circuit, even while 
leaving the room to answer a 
door bell or the phone. 


CR’s Ratings 


All 6 irons were for use on 


-M 











Enlarged view showing thermostat ad- 
justing wheel of Sunbeam Iron Master. 
The figures are of course seen right side 
up from the position of the user of the iron. 


alternating current only. The 
thermostat scales on the auto- 
matic irons had settings which 
were correct for the designated 
materials—rayon, silk, wool, 
cotton, and linen—although 
the Super Lectric had no setting 
marked for rayon. Some irons 
had in addition a low and high 
setting. The temperature 
scales were all of good read- 
ability with the possible excep- 
tion of the Heatmaster and the 
Super Lectric; on these irons 
the marks were stamped direct- 
ly on the polished shell and be- 
cause of poor contrast, read- 
ability was not so satisfactory. 

In the ratings which follow, 
the figures in parentheses fol- 
lowing the rated watts are the 
measured wattages of the irons, 


A. Recommended 


Dominion, Model No. 1002 (Dominion 
Electrical Mfg., Inc., Mansfield, 
Ohio) $8.40. Automatic. Rated 
watts, 1000 (980). Weight, 3 Ib. 3 
oz. Equipped with signal light which 
glows when current is on. This is an 
accessory to indicate when the iron 
is ready for use after plugging in. 
(See directions with the iron.) Sole 
plate of aluminum which scratched 
readily. Cord of good quality, de- 
tachable but equipped with special 
plug of good design from which cord 
emerged at the side. Sole plate area, 
23 sq. in. Thermostat dial had a 
point at the low end of the scale not 
marked with any designation which 
was not an “off” position though it 
might be assumed to be this by some 
operators. Ranked second in speed 
of heating on rayon setting, third 
on linen setting. Evenness of heat- 
ing very good; temperature control 
good. Ranked fourth in practical 
ironing test. 


Sunbeam Iron Master, Model A-4 (Chi- 


cago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago) 
$9.95. Rated watts, 1000 (mea- 
sured watts, 1040). Weight, 4 Ib. 1 
oz. Sole plate area, 24 sq. in. Cord 
of excellent quality, permanently 
connected at side of iron (desirable). 
Thermostat control located in han- 
dle where it could be operated with 
thumb, a convenient and desirable 
arrangement. Thermostat had “‘off”’ 
position to turn current off without 



































pulling the plug. This is convenient 
but not quite 100% safe, as improper 
functioning of the switch might re- 
sult in the iron’s being inadvertently 
left connected to the circuit. Ranked 
first in speed of heating on both 
rayon and linen settings of thermo- 
stat. evenness of heating good; 
temperature control good. Ranked 
first in practical ironing test, 


Universal, No. 0184 (Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn.) $9.40. 
Shell had vitreous enamel finish (in- 
stead of nickel-chrome plating—a 
hold-over from the practice required 
when metals for plating were under 
government restriction orders). 
Rated watts, 1000 (1100). Weight, 4 
lb. 5 oz. Sole plate area, 27 sq. in. 
Cord of good quality, permanently 
connected at side of iron (see text). 
Ranked fourth in speed of heating 
on rayon setting, second on linen 
setting. Evenness of heating fairly 
good. Temperature control very 
good. Ranked second in practical 


ironing test. 
B. Intermediate 


Heatmaster Super Duty (Sears-Roe- 
buck’s Cat. No. 20—6218) $6.95. 
Rated watts, 1000 (1080). Weight, 
3 Ib. 11 oz. Sole plate area, 24 sq. 
in. Cord of good quality, detach- 
able. Equipped with a thumb rest; 
both right- and left-hand handles 
available. Thermostat had “off” 
position to turn current off without 
pulling the plug. This is conveni- 
ent but not quite 100% safe, as im- 
proper functioning of the switch 
might result in the iron being inad- 
vertently left connected to the cir- 
cuit. Ranked fifth in speed of heat- 
ing on rayon setting, fourth on linen 
setting. Evenness of heating good. 
Temperature control satisfactory. 
Ranked third in practical ironing 
test. Temperature of control knob, 
which was made of plastic, became 
much too high and could burn user's 
fingers. 





Warning 





to Motorists 








AILURE of the hydraulic 

brakes on a car is always a 
possibility, and the results of 
such failure can be very serious 
since the hand brake is unlikely 
to be worked with sufficient 
energy and promptness in an 
emergency. Chances of hy- 
draulic brake failure have been 
greatly increased by certain de- 
velopments recently disclosed 
by the American Automobile 
Association and the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Through ignorance, some 
service stations have been us- 
ing of late a hydraulic fluid 


designed for the hydraulic 
mechanism of airplanes, for 
servicing their customers’ 
brakes. This fluid has a petro- 
leum base, which has a disin- 
tegrating action upon the rub- 
ber cups in the brake cylinders 
and the high pressure rubber 
tubing used in the automobile 
brake systems; ultimately the 
tubing will fail completely, and 
when this occurs suddenly, as 
it will, the possibility of a seri- 
ous accident is very great. Even 
when the correct fluid is used, 
the same kind of harm can be 
done to the brake tubing 
through carelessness on the part 
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C. Not Recommended 


Super Lectric, Model 220W (Superior 
Electric Products Corp., Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo.) $6.95. Automatic. 
Rated watts, 850 (1000). Weight, 
3 lb. 9 0z. Sole plate area, 24 sq. in. 
Cord and plug of mediocre quality, 
detachable. Ranked third in speed of 
heating on rayon setting, fifth on 
linen setting. Evenness of heating 
fair; temperature control least satis- 
factory of irons in group tested. 
Ranked fifth in practical ironing 
test. Failed in proof voltage test. 


Super Lectric, Model 205W (Superior 
Electric Products Corp.) $3.65. 
Non-automatic. Rated watts, not 
given (760). Weight, 5 lb. 9 oz. 
(judged too heavy). Sole plate area, 
24 sq. in. Cord of mediocre quality, 
detachable. Slowest in speed of heat- 
ing of all irons tested (see text, p.8, 
col. 1). Evenness of heating fairly 
good. Ranked last in practical iron- 
ing test. 





x*** 


of servicemen, who may pour 
the brake fluid from a can that 
has been used in dispensing oil 
and which has not been thor- 
oughly cleaned. Exposure of 
the brake tubing to a drip of 
oil or grease can damage it in 
the same way, and this should 
always be carefully avoided. 
Another cause for failure is in 
the replacing of brake hose with 
a piece of the wrong length so 
that it may rub against or be 
abraded by moving or vibrat- 
ing parts of the car. The rub- 
ber pressure hose parts of hy- 
draulic braking systems should 
be made of a type of synthetic 


‘rubber which is highly resis- 


tant to the destructive effects 
of oil. 

This problem, which is a seri- 
ous one, can only be solved by 
vigilance on the part of car 
owners, to insure due care on 
the part of garage. and service- 
station personnel. 




















































Wool- and Fleece-Lined 
Jackets for Men and Boys 


HERE is a school of thought 

that holds that if the upper 
part of your body and your 
feet are warm, you are warm 
all over. The old-fashioned 
yards-long muffler was used 
years ago by grandfather and 
great-grandfather from boy- 
hood on, and was a fine protec- 
tion against cold and wintry 
winds. Wrapped around and 
around the neck and then down 
and around the body, it proved 
to be a very good insulator— 
one which often made use of 
an overcoat unnecessary in a 
day when the price of an over- 
coat represented a sizable pro- 
portion of the total annual cash 
outlay of the individual. 

Today, the jacket has re- 
placed the muffler, and although 
it is not likely to displace the 
overcoat, it can very ‘often 
serve comfortably for walking 
or driving in place of the top- 
coat, when the more dressy ap- 
pearance of the topcoat is not 
required. 

The men’s outerwear trade, 
reflecting soberly on the mat- 
ter, has decided that the pres- 
ent-day consumer is not of the 
topcoat type. He will often 
wear a jacket to work and an 
overcoat for strictly dress-up 
occasions. Some think that the 
waning of the topcoat’s popu- 
larity is related to the absence 
of cuffs on the sleeves, to the 
reduced fullness of the skirts 
of the coat, and its diminished 
length as controlled by govern- 
ment restriction orders. 

Regardless of the reasons for 
the current fashion for short 
jackets, there is no doubt that 
they are comfortable to wear. 


Overcoats and topcoats have 
their disadvantages of bulk and 
cumbersomeness when worn in 
an automobile, and are never, 
of course, satisfactory for work 
involving considerable effort or 
exercise. Jackets, which can 
usually be found in three lengths 
—hip length, three-quarter 
length, and a length in between 
—are more easily managed, es- 
pecially when driving a car. 


Warmth of Jackets 


Researches on Army cloth- 
ing, conducted by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, have 
given proof that light, wind- 
resistant jackets with thin 
woolen inner-linings, combined 
with lined trousers, give better 
protection against cold than the 
old-style Army greatcoat and, 
of course, allow much greater 
freedom of movement. Jack- 
ets for civilian use are now in 
wide sale; these are lined with 
various sorts of woolen fabrics 
or with wool fleeces. 

Jackets for winter wear are 
often lined with a pile fabric 
which resembles fleece. Such 
pile fabrics will usually be found 
to be part wool, with another 
part cotton and rayon; when 
there is a wool content, per- 
centage of fibers contained must 
be marked on the label in ac- 
cordance with the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act. 

In the present test, it was 
found that jackets lined with 
fleece had the highest warmth 
coefficients of the garments 
tested, and as a general rule it 
can be stated that wool fleece 
makes a more desirable lining 
than woven pile fabrics. Pile 
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fabrics can be used satisfac- 
torily, however, which is fortu- 
nate considering that fleeces are 
scarce now. One of the pile- 
lined coats tested, the Berk- 
ray, was only slightly less heat- 
retaining than the poorest of 
the fleece-lined coats. Its pile 
fabric was of 100% wool pile 
face, a construction which is 
considered desirable. It is not 
as yet possible to say how the 
pile-fabric linings will stand up 
in service compared with the 
fleeces; it is believed, however, 
that a good fleece lining will 
afford considerably more dura- 
bility than the “synthetic’”’ lin- 
ings. A rayon content in the 
pile fabrics is considered un- 
desirable. All pile fabrics, par- 
ticularly those with a high pile, 
are likely to give some trouble 
in use with shedding. 


Special Features 


One of the jackets included 
in this test had a removable 
lining. It was considered that 
this was a very useful feature, 
as in warmer weather the lin- 
ing could be removed and the 
jacket used as a lightweight 
garment. 

Boys’ jackets (of a type 
called parkas) are frequently 
sold with an attached hood 
meant to be worn as a collar 
when not pulled up over the 
head; another type has a sep- 
arate hood, designed to be 
fastened around the neck and 
chin and then covered with the 
turned-up collar. Because the 
fabrics are fairly airtight and 
the combinations very warm, 
these garments can be useful 
for children and for people who 














must be out in bad weather. 


CR’s Tests 


In the study of jackets just 
completed, both men’s and 
boys’ jackets were included, 
since from an observation of 
the market it was considered 
that workmanship and quality 
of materials were the same in 
both lines in garments made 
by the same manufacturer. 
Boys’ jackets might be of a 
slightly different style, and 
would tend to be lower priced, 
even if of the same size as a 
man’s garment; on the whole 
they could be judged as com- 
parable to the larger-sized men's 
jackets. 

The tests applied included 
resistance to soiling, warmth, 
air porosity, water-repellency, 
and construction. All the jack- 
ets included in the test were 
found to resist soiling to a rea- 
sonable extent. The color of 
the jacket, however, has an im- 
portant bearing on the appear- 
ance when soiled; where hard 
or dirty work is involved, it 
would be important to buy a 
dark colored jacket, if possible. 

To test the shrinkage of the 
garments, measurements of im- 
portant sections were made be- 
fore and after a dry-cleaning 
operation. All stood the dry- 
cleaning without any appreci- 
able distortion or shrinkage, 
and the appearance of all the 
jackets after the cleaning was 
completed was good. 

Of the seven jackets, four 
showed good to excellent 
warmth properties, and all 
showed good to excellent resis- 
tance to the passage of air. 
Water-repellency of the fab- 
rics was in each case definitely 
affected by the dry-cleaning 
process. Of the four jackets 
claiming repellency, three 
showed good to very good re- 
pellency before being cleaned, 








but only two showed even fair 
resistance after one dry-clean- 
ing. This would indicate the 
need for having the waterproof- 
ing of the fabric renewed after 
cleaning. This can be done, 
but not all dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments are prepared to do 
it. (It is of interest to note 
that one jacket, the Zero King, 
which carried no claims for re- 
pellency, showed good resis- 
tance in the original and fair— 
as good as any—after one dry- 
cleaning.) 

Anyone would probably be 
well advised to write to the 
manufacturer of such a gar- 
ment (if known) promptly upon 
its purchase, to get his sugges- 
tions about renewing the water- 
proofing treatment following 
dry-cleaning, because if a delay 
occurs, the tag identifying the 
garment or the manufacturer 
may be lost, and then, later, 
the needed information might 
not be readily obtained. The 
cost of such treatments is mod- 
erate. One laundry, for ex- 
ample, dry-cleaned a boy’s jack- 
et and gave it a water-repel- 
lency treatment for $1—or 25 
cents above the regular dry- 
cleaning charge. 
Construction 

Of the seven jackets tested, 
six had outer fabrics of either 
cotton twill or cotton poplin. 
The seventh, the Sears Boy- 
ville, had a rayon warp and a 
cotton filling. Three of the 
jackets had sheepskin linings, 
and as already stated, these 
same three jackets had the high- 
est warmth factors. They were 
also superior in resistance to 
the passage of air in the air 
porosity test. 

All the jackets had seams 
finished with a double row of 
stitching, and front closings 
were in most cases slide fasten- 
ers. These are to be preferred 
to buttons because they are 
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more convenient to use. Zip- 
pers should be sturdily con- 
structed, however, and the pur- 
chaser should try the zipper 
before buying since it might 
be defective, or might become 
so due to careless handling in 
the dealer’s stock. In the pres- 
ent test, the zipper on one jack- 
et was difficult to operate; how- 
ever, other jackets of the same 
make might not show any 
trouble in this respect. As a 
general rule, the consumer will 
do well to avoid, when there is 
a choice, a zipper having very 
fine teeth (that might be suit- 
able for an ordinary garment). 
The coarse-toothed zipper will 
likely give longer service with- 
out jamming or other troubles 
in uses where stresses and 
strains are considerable, as in 
such garments as these. 

The pockets of none of the 
garments tested were consid- 
ered to be of construction or 
materials that would be satis- 
factory for any workman who 
would have occasion to carry 
relatively heavy objects in his 
pockets. 

Jackets tested were of the 
hip-length style, and were 
either in boys’ sizes or ina man’s 
size 42. It is of interest to note 
that this man’s size was too 
small for a man who ordinarily 
wore a size 40 suit or coat, and 
that the hip-length jacket was 
judged to be too short even for 
a man of slightly less than aver- 
age height. A general state- 
ment might be made about all 
the garments—that they were 
too short to cover the coat of 
an ordinary suit. The consum- 
er should be careful not to buy 
a jacket which is too short for 
his needs. 

In buying, the prospective 
purchaser should try the jacket 
on, judging its length, sleeve 
length, and fit for himself, and 
also trying the buttons or slide 














fasteners; he should be sure 
that there is sufficient slack at 
critical points so that he can 
move his arms freely without 
danger of overstraining the fab- 
ric. It will be a little risky 
buying garments of this general 
type by mail, for getting a 
satisfactory fit may require that 
the first or even the second 


purchase be returned for re- 


placement. 
A. Recommended 


Aqua-Tite, Minnesota Inspired Outer 
Apparel (The Harris Co., 174 E. 
Fourth St., St. Paul 1) $14.75. 
Size 18 (boy's coat). Zelan-treated 
cotton poplin. Lining: of body of 
garment, removable sheepskin fleece 
that buttons in and can be removed 
at will, permanent rayon twill under 
sheepskin; of sleeves, cotton flannel, 
also removable, permanent rayon 
twill under flannel. Front closing, 
slide fastener. Cotton poplin collar 
with separate hood. Button-and- 
strap wrist closing, knitted band in- 
side sleeve. Two unlined patch side 





Aqua-Tite 
pockets, two slash side pockets, and 
one breast pocket with flap and but- 
ton, lined with a napped fabric. 
Water resistance: before dry-clean- 
ing, very good, one of the two best 
of the seven garments tested; after 


dry-cleaning, fair. Warmth-retain- 
ing properties, very good. Wind re- 
sistance, excellent, no passage of air 
through fabric noted during the test. 
Judged second best jacket of those 
tested in constructional details, but 
had desirable features not present 
in the McGregor jacket. 
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McGregor—Genuine Pan-American 
Shirling Sheepskin (McGregor 
Sportswear Co., 303 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York) $20. Size 42 
(man’s coat). Cotton twill. Lining: 
of body of garment, sheepskin; of 
sleeves, cotton twill. Front closing, 
slide fastener which in this sample 
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McGregor 


was found difficult to operate. Cot- 
ton twill collar. Button-and-strap 
wrist closing, knitted band inside 
sleeve. Two patch side pockets, un- 
lined. Water resistance: before dry- 
cleaning, fair; after dry-cleaning, 
poor. Warmth-retaining properties, 
excellent, best of the seven jackets 
tested. Wind resistance, excellent, 
no passage of air through fabric 
noted during test. Judged to be best 
of the seven jackets tested, in de- 
tails of construction. 





Monarch 


B. Intermediate 


Monarch (Monarch Mfg. Co., 333 E. 
Chicago, Milwaukee) $12.99. Size 20 
(boy’s coat). Cotton poplin. Lining: 
of body of garment, sheepskin; of 
sleeves, heavy-weight napped fabric. 
Front closing, slide fastener. Cotton 
poplin unlined hood collar. Button- 
and-strap wrist closing. Two straight 
side pockets with flaps, two slash 
pockets, all lined with napped twill. 
Water resistance: before dry-clean- 
ing, good; after dry-cleaning, poor. 
Warmth-retaining properties, good. 
Wind resistance, excellent, no pass- 
age of air noted during test. In con- 
structional details, judged to be third 
best of the jackets tested. 

Berkray (Berk-Ray Corp., 230 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, New York) 
$14.95. Size 42 (man’s coat). 
Zelan-treated cotton poplin. Lining: 





Berkray 
of body of garment, 100% wool pile 
face fabric; of sleeve, rayon twill. 
Front closing, button, fly front. High 


collar lined with pile-fabric. But- 
ton-and-strap wrist closing. Two 
slash pockets, lined with cotton mus- 
lin. Water resistance: before dry- 
cleaning, very good, one of the two 
best of the seven garments tested, 
but after dry-cleaning, poor. 
Warmth-retaining properties, good. 
Wind resistance, very good. Con- 
struction, fair. 

Zero King (B. W. Harris Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul) $19.95. Size 42 (man’s 
coat). Cotton twill. Lining: of 
body of garment, 86% wool, 14% 
acetate rayon pile face fabric; of 
sleeve, quilted poplin. Front clos- 
ing, buttons. Had a belt. Cotton 
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Zero King 


twill collar. Button-and-strap wrist 
closing. Two straight pockets with 
flaps, two slash pockets, all lined 
with medium-weight cotton flannel. 
Water resistance: before dry-clean- 
ing, good; after dry-cleaning, fair. 
Warmth-retaining properties, fair. 
Wind resistance, very good. Con- 
struction, fair. 


C. Not Recommended 


Revere (Revere Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Malden, Mass.) $9.95. Size, large 
(boy’s coat). Jmpregnole-treated cot- 
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Revere 


slide fastener, fabric covered. Col- 
lar of cotton poplin. Two position 
button wrist closing. Two slash 
pockets both lined with lightweight 
cotton flannel. Water resistance: 
before dry-cleaning, good; after dry- 
cleaning, fair. Warmth-retaining 
properties, fair. Wind resistance, 
good. Construction, fair. 

Boyville (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 
40—3445) $11.95, plus postage. 


ton poplin. Lining: of body of gar- 
ment, 100% wool pile face fabric; 
of sleeve, rayon twill. Front closing, 


Size 18 (boy's coat). Lustray-treat- 
ed cotton-and-rayon gabardine. Lin- 
ing: of body of garment, 100% wool 
pile face fabric; of sleeve, rayon 
twill. Front closing, slide fastener. 
Had strap and slide adjustment at 
both sides. Cotton twill collar. But- 


Boyville 


ton-and-strap wrist closing. Two 
lined patch pockets, two slash pock- 
ets. Water resistance: before dry- 
cleaning, fair; after dry-cleaning, 
very poor. Warmth-retaining prop- 
erties, poor. Wind resistance, good. 
Construction, fair. 


* Cigarette Rol ing Machines a & 


Sees present cigarette short- 
age seems to have created 
a boom for the manufacturers 
of “roll your own” cigarette- 
making machines, for one trade 
journal reports that sales of 
such machines by the Brown 
and Williamson Tobacco Co. 
soared from 15,000 a month to 
50,000 in October and were an- 
ticipated to reach 100,000 per 
month in November. The fly 
in the ointment, however, is 
that these machines tend to be 
about as scarce as cigarettes— 
the demand for them, too, 
greatly exceeds the supply. 
However, it would seem more 
productive for the consumer 


who doesn’t mind smoking 
homemade cigarettes to shop 
around fairly extensively at 
some opportunity for one of 
these machines, rather than to 
face the necessity of waiting 
in line repeatedly to eke out 
his meager supply of smokes. 
The skill of the Western cow- 
boy who could roll an accept- 
able cigarette with one hand 
has pretty well disappeared 
from our land, and many will 
welcome the assistance of a ma- 
chine—and use both hands be- 
sides. 

Some of the machines do a 
fairly creditable job of cigar- 
ette making and require little 
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or no special skill to operate. 
The resulting product will be 
a good deal cheaper than the 
“tailor-made” cigarettes. 
There is, of course, the disad- 
vantage that it is often incon- 
venient to stop and roll a cigar- 
ette as one is required, and un- 
fortunately the homemade cig- 
arettes, made up ahead of use, 
do not keep in good condition 
as well as the factory-made 
product. These disadvantages 
may have a certain bright side 
to them, since they may help 
in cutting down cigarette con- 
sumption. 

A survey of the manufactur- 
ers revealed that of the A-Rec- 














































ommended and B-Intermediate 
cigarette-making machines list- 
ed in the December 1942 Bul- 
letin, only one is known to re- 
main available, namely Bugler. 
It was learned that the supply 
of Top distributed by R. J. 
Reynolds Co. was exhausted 
and no more were being made 
for the duration, as the manu- 
facturer is engaged in war work. 
The manufacturer of the Gibbs 
cigarette machines informs CR 
that his stock is completely 
sold out, and no more are be- 
ing made at present. 

The ratings which follow are 
based upon the quality of ciga- 
rettes produced from the stand- 
point of their mechanical per- 
fection, appearance, etc., and 
also the ease of operation of the 
machine. Only machines that 
are available at the present 
time are included in the listings. 

It is important to note that 
cigarette tobacco, because of 
its fine cut, dries out very quick- 
ly and if used in this condition 
will not make good cigarettes. 
Cigarette tobacco must be kept 
moist by storing it in a humidor. 


A. Recommended 


Betta (The Betta Cigarette Roller Co., 
Akron, Ohio; sold by George Yale, 
1083 Sixth Ave., New York 18, New 
York) 25c. ‘Table model,” some- 
what too bulky to be carried in 





pocket. Uses a flexible fabric apron 
and papers of the flat edge-gummed 
type, similar to Bugler. Mactine is 
simple to use, fast, and makes very 
neat cigarettes. No operating in- 
structions received with samples pur 
chased for test. 

Bugler (Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., Louisville, Ky.) 25c with 2 











The Amateur 
Film Supply 








AS everyone who has tried 
to buy film for his camera 
knows, there has been a severe 
shortage of roll film which con- 
tinues to this time with results 
painful to both amateur pho- 
tographers and to dealers. In 
New York City the film most 
frequently available is the 
Gevaert Superchrome, an ortho- 
chromatic film; this is made 
in the following sizes: 127, 120, 
116, and 616. (The 120 size is 
in better supply than the others, 


and the Eastman Special 828 or 
Bantam size rolls can usually 
be found without too much 
shopping around.) Amsco and 
Eastman films in the standard 
sizes reach the market in rela- 
tively small lots, and in the 
stores most patronized by ama- 
teurs, are promptly sold out 
when placed on sale. The 244 
in. x 344 in. size, No. 120, is, 
as has been noted, less scarce 
than the other sizes, while the 
larger sizes, such as for No. 3 
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packs of cigarette tobacco and ciga- 
rette papers. Not suitable for carry- 
ing on one’s person; hence cigarettes 
must be made at home “‘for stock.” 
This machine uses a flexible fabric 
apron principle; the papers are of 
the flat edge-gummed type. The 
machine is simple to use, fast in 
operation, and made very neat ciga- 
rettes. Not available direct from 
manufacturer, but stated by manu- 
facturer to be on sale at many to- 
bacconists throughout the U.S. 1 


Cig-Roll-ett (Cig-Roll-ett, 420 Kenil- 
worth Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio) $1. 
An ingenious device of very small 
bulk (4 inches long by %-inch diam- 
eter), made principally of plastic 





and equipped with a pocket clip. 
Very suitable for carrying on one’s 
person. The cylindrical plastic tube 
is hinged and opens for insertion of 
the tobacco; a fork arrangement 
inside, which is rotated by means of 
a knob at the end, rolls the tobacco 
to shape. Like the Bugler, it uses 
the conventional flat edge-gummed 
papers. Makes good cigarettes and 
is easy to operate. 3 
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and 3A Kodaks (No. 118 and 
122) are seldom to be found. 
Although 3A (314 in. x 5% in.) 
film is almost never obtainable, 
3A cameras,: particularly 
Kodaks, are still being offered 
atornear “‘ceiling prices,’’ which 
means an outlay of $35 or more 
for a Kodak with an f :6.3 lens— 
a reasonable price for which 
just before the war would have 
been about $10, sometimes less. 
A photographic dealer wishing 
to play strictly fair with his 
customers would give notice 
that film is practically unob- 
tainable for such cameras, but 
we haven’t observed any deal- 
ers following this practice. 
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In some of the smaller stores, 
the customer will be told, “If 
you return the roll to us for de- 
veloping and printing, it will 
help us to continue to supply 
you.”” Presumably this phrase- 
ology technically avoids impli- 
cation of an attempted ‘“‘tie-in 
sale,’ which governmental 
agencies forbid as a covert 
means to an increase of price. 
35 mm. film remains in good 
supply. The reason for this is 
that in the manufacture of 35 
mm. film, a certain proportion 
is chemically or physically im- 
perfect. Some have a type of 
mechanical (geometrical) de- 
fect, such that if used in mo- 
tion picture cameras jamming 
would result. This same film, 
however, when cut into short 
lengths is quite satisfactory for 
use in still cameras. Filmpacks 
are seldom to be found, in any 
size. 

For a time, sheet film, while 





some could be had, was very 
scarce, too; then recently the 
situation for the amateur pho- 
tographer became much more 
favorable for a time. Within 
the past week or two the situa- 
tion has turned unfavorable 
again, through announcement 
by the WPB of further drastic 
cuts in amounts of film per- 
mitted to be made for consum- 
ers’ use. Ansco, Defender, and 
Eastman sheet or cut film are in 
fairly good supply in most emul- 
sions and sizes. Film of East- 
man make is to be preferred, in 
any type, for it has been found 
to be superior in uniformity of 
coating and freedom from the 
defect of softness in the emul- 
sion. Ansco film, particularly 
sheet film, often suffers from 
emulsion softness, leading to 
reticulation or frilling. This 
trouble has been common when 
Ansco sheet film was developed 
in pyro. Defender film in the 








past has been found to exhibit 
base defects; such defects are 
of course as damaging to a good 
photograph as a defect of the 
emulsion would be. 


In the larger stores, particu- 
larly those which do a consid- 
erable business with profes- 
sional photographers, it has usu- 
ally been possible for the ama- 
teur to find his size of cut or 
sheet film, if not in his preferred 
emulsion, in one that serves 
nearly as well and is for prac- 
tical purposes a substantial 
equivalent. If the amateur 
thinks he must have a particu- 
lar brand and type, he can,usu- 
ally turn up exactly what he 
wants by some shopping 
around; this of course excludes 
certain emulsions, like Eastman 
Panatomic X, which have ap- 
parently been discontinued 
either permanently or for the 
duration of the war. 





I You're Buying a New Rug, Consider an Oriental 


country. We have huge stocks 
of domestic wool in storage, 
but rug ‘manufacturers claim 
that grades of wool meant for 
clothing are not suited for rug 
making because they would 


| Ags do wear out, and even 
thrifty people who would 
normally wait until there are 
ample supplies of better qual- 
ity to choose from and until 
prices are lower than at present 
will sometimes find it necessary 
to make a new purchase. The 
shortage is due to two causes: 
the wool rug industry has been 
required to convert 75 percent 
of its machines to making blan- 


kets and cotton duck for gov- 
ernment war orders, and the 
imports of carpet wool have 
been so curtailed by WPB re- 
strictions that very little is 
available for the mills. 

Wool for rugs and carpets is 
normally imported from South 
America, India, Iraq, Syria, 
Scotland, and New Zealand. It 
is a relatively coarse fiber wool 
that is not produced in this 
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wear out too quickly. Rayon 
is now being blended with car- 
pet wool to make available sup- 
plies go farther until shipping 
restrictions ease and importa- 
tion of more carpet wool is per- 
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Photograph Courtesy B. Altman & Co., New York City 


Type: Kirman 
Size: 9 ft. 8 in. x 13 ft. 10 in. 
Price: $1775 


mitted. The objections noted 
to use of rayon in carpets and 
rugs are that most varieties 
mat down and show soil more 
easily than all wool. Jute, 
which is often used as backing 
on many rugs, is difficult to ob- 
tain because of the needs of the 
Armed Forces for rope landing 
nets. Formerly such rope was 
made from manila hemp, which 
is not available at present. 
With the estimated supply 
of wool rugs for the past year 
put at one for every 118 fam- 


Colors (pastel): 
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Pattern: “‘Garden Design,’’ coming from 


the corners to a medallion center 
Beige ground, blue and 
gold border 


ilies and the expected demand 
put at one family out of 17, it 
is obvious that not everybody 
who is in the market for a rug 
will be able to obtain one of 
domestic manufacture. Even 
after reconversion of carpet 
mills to peacetime production 
has been permitted, it is ex- 
pected that it will take about 
two years to replenish the 
stocks in the stores. Those 
who have the money and find 
it necessary or desirable to pur- 
chase a good rug, may well 


consider Orientals. 
Oriental rugs are in fairly 
good supply. The problem of 
how to buy a good Oriental 
rug requires some study and a 
certain amount of comparison 
shopping. In point of origin, 
these rugs come from certain 
sections of Asia from Turkey 
to the Yellow Sea, including 
India and China. The duty 
on Oriental rugs has been 45 
percent, but last year a trade 
treaty with Iran (Persia) cut 
this to 221% percent. The re- 
duction in tariff rates, how- 
ever, is not expected to reduce 
the price of rugs to consumers. 
The trade claims higher ship- 
ping and labor costs offset the 
saving. Present prices are esti- 
mated by one prominent dealer 
as reaching the 1929 high for 
Kirmans and about 75 percent 
of the 1929 prices for Sarouks. 
Most modern rugs and car- 
pets are woven on power looms. 
Oriental rugs, however, are still 
woven by hand although fac- 
tory processes have been in- 
troduced in some cases to speed 
up production. In the strict 
sense of the word the rugs are 
not woven but built. Warp 
threads are set up on a loom. 
Knots of various types are tied 
around the warp threads and 
the rows of knots are held by 
weft threads. The thread ends 
of the knots make the pile of 
the rug. One measure of qual- 
ity, though not necessarily of 
durability, is the number of 
knots, of which there should 
be at least 100 to the square 
inch. As a general rule, the 
greater the number of knots, 
the higher the rug’s quality. 
The fibers used may be linen, 
hemp, or wool for the warp and 
filling, with wool, or occasional- 
ly silk, for the knots. Cotton 
is often used for the warp or 
the weft, and even experts will 
have difficulty in detecting it. 
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Wool, of course, is considered 
the most durable fiber in rugs. 
Silk rugs are sometimes seen, 
but should be used as table 
mats or decorative wall hang- 
ings rather than floor coverings 
to be walked on. The objec- 
tion to the use of hemp in a 
rug is that it rots in the pres- 
ence of dampness and when 
there is the slightest break in 
the web, it lets go and the en- 
tire structure is likely to go to 
pieces. The names of Oriental 
rugs are usually those of the 
tribal section or region in which 
they are made. Sarouks and 
Kirmans, which are the most 
popular, come from Iran (Per- 
sia). According to John Kim- 
berly Mumford, whose book, 
“Oriental Rugs,”’ is outstand- 
ing in the field, these particular 
rugs are customarily made with 
cotton warp and wool pile. 
Color and design of Oriental 
rugs are also governed by the 
section in which they are made, 
although the tendency in mak- 
ing new rugs for the American 
market is to produce designs 
that blend into a somewhat in- 
distinct pattern. The vivid 
colors and distinctive designs 
of the older rugs are considered 
by decorators as suitable chief- 
ly for a particular type of 
house. The experts are wont 
to debate the merits of rugs 
dyed by the old native dyes as 
against those dyed with mod- 
ern aniline dyes. The latter 
produce brighter shades and 
are sometimes ‘‘antiqued”’ by 
chemical washes. The chem- 
ical bath also helps a new Ori- 
ental to take on the silky luster 
of the old rugs worn smooth 
and lustrous with age and use. 
The connoisseur is likely to 
look with scorn on the modern 
product, but the consumer who 
merely wants an attractive floor 
covering for a particular room 
need not concern himself too 


much with the merits of the 
controversy. It has been held 
that the aniline dyes are less 
susceptible to fading than the 
old vegetable dyes and that the 
chemical wash if properly done 
will greatly enhance the color, 
luster, and texture of the rug, 
although there is no doubt that 
it will in some degree impair 
the wearing qualities. 
Occasionally one hears the 
argument for buying Oriental 
rugs rather than the less ex- 
pensive American-made power- 





loomed wool rugs that Orientals 
are to be considered an invest- 
ment. Only rarely would con- 
sumers be justified in consider- 
ing purchase of Oriental rugs 
for this reason. It is true that 
during the present period of 
shortage woolen rugs and car- 
pets of all types have been 
bringing good prices at auction 
sales of household goods, but 
bear in mind that this short- 
age is an abnormal condition 
that is not to be counted on as 
a continuing factor. It will not 


Photograph{Courtesy B. Altman & Co., New York City 


Type: Sarouk 
Size: 10 ft. 6 in. x 14 ft. 6 in. 
Price: $1395 
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Pattern: All-over design 
Colors: Beige on a burgundy ground with 


dark blue border 
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be wise to buy a high-priced 
Oriental rug in the hope that 
it will appreciate in value in 
the course of its life or even 
that its purchase price may be 
realized in full or nearly in full 
in the event that it is necessary 
or desirable to sell it. 

How should the uninformed 
consumer go about buying an 
Oriental rug? That was the 
question put to Mr. Aram K. 
Jerrehian of Jerrehian Broth- 
ers, outstanding rug merchants 
of Philadelphia, whose stock 
ranges from cotton braided rugs 
of American make to some of 
the finest antique Orientals, 
that any connoisseur would 
envy. Mr. Jerrehian takes the 
position that Oriental rugs are 
in a class with fine paintings, 
literature, and music, and that 
the ‘more discriminating, pur- 
chasers know about their good 
—and bad—points the better 
they will appreciate them. _ 

CR advises new buyers to 
study the subject and shop 
around a bit to obtain some 
basis for deciding what type of 
Oriental they prefer. Com- 
pare, for example, the selection 
and prices of Kirmans in sev- 
eral stores. (In order to obtain 
a proper picture of prices, it is 
important to compare Kirmans 
against Kirmans, Sarouks 
against Sarouks.) After the pur- 
chaser has given some thought 
and study to the various rugs 
available, he will be well ad- 
vised to buy the cheapest one 
he likes and live with it awhile. 
Arrangements can sometimes 
be made in advance by which 
it can be traded in on a better 
Oriental rug if and when the 
time comes to make a further 
purchase. It is advisable al- 
ways to make a purchase from 
a well-established merchant 
rather than to try to pick up a 
bargain from an unknown shop. 
Usually good selections of Ori- 


ental rugs will be found in the 
better department stores of 
large cities. In buying from a 
smaller shop, always look for a 
merchant who has his rugs 
plainly price tagged and who is 
known to sell at the prices 
marked. Beware of the dealer 
who marks his rugs at one price 
and then allows himself to be 
talked into cutting his price. 
It was planned that way and 
the chances are that the pur- 
chaser, unskilled in the mer- 
chandising practices of the 
bazaars, was led through his 
belief that he was getting a 
large mark-down into paying a 
high price for his rug. What 
looked to him like a sharply 
cut price may well have been 
a greatly excessive price. 
Usually it is advisable to try 


the rugs out in your own home 
to see just how they will look 
before you finally make up your 
mind on a specific purchase. 
Good rug houses are accus- 
tomed to providing this type of 


service. Factors to take into 
account in making a final de- 
cision are color, design, and 
probable wearing quality, which 
is determined by the regularity 
of the weave, height of the pile, 
and quality of the wool used. 
It is important to keep in mind 
that rugs need proper care and 
attention to enhance their wear 
life. Orientals should not be 
placed in spots that receive par- 
ticularly hard wear, such as just 
inside the front door or just 
inside the doorway of a living 
or dining room or library, or in 
front of an easy chair or sofa. 


Care of Oriental and Other Good Rugs 


UG cushions under valuable rugs will increase their wear 


life. 


In CR’s test some years ago the sponge rubber type 


(not available at present) was found to have the highest re- 
silience and so would be best suited to the purpose; next was a 
felted animal hair cushion sold under the name of Ozite. 


| [s= a vacuum cleaner weekly for cleaning. The straight suc- 
tion cleaners such as Electrolux, Magic-Aire, and the tank- 


type Premier and General Electric produce the least wear and so are 
better for use on Orientals and other fine rugs than the cleaners 
with motor-driven brushes and agitators. Of course, with any 
fine rug, one must avoid beating or shaking; even sweeping 
with a carpet sweeper or broom may be too severe. 


eae dryness is bad for rugs; a certain degree of mois- 
ture in the air prevents wool fibers from becoming brittle. 


—_— it a point to reverse a rug’s position from time to time 
to even up the wear on some particular spot. 


gene all spots and stains promptly with the proper mate- 
rial, if possible a volatile solvent like carbon tetrachloride 
(Carbona), applied by lightly dampening a cloth with it. (Be 
sure the room in which you do the cleaning is well ventilated.) 


—. ‘slides,’ slippers or “‘cups’’ should always be used 
under the legs of heavy pieces of furniture to prevent their 


digging into a rug. 
Rs should be “‘shampooed”’ at regular intervals—every two 


years, if the usage is fairly heavy, according to one expert. 
It is best to have the job done by a competent professional. 
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I coffee really so scarce that 
it needs to be rationed? 
Would a rise in ceiling prices 
make rationing unnecessary? 
What quality of coffee may we 
expect to get for the next year 
or so? These are questions that 
occur to consumers every time 
coffee pops into the news, which 
is fairly often of late (especially 
to the many ration-stamp- 
minded consumers who may al- 
ready be building up a reserve 
stock of vacuum-packed cof- 
fee). Such questions involve 
a complicated international 
problem, and answers may often 
be distorted or oversimplified 
due to the bias or personal in- 
terest of the ‘‘expert”’ consulted. 


On the basis of the actual 
supply of coffee available in 
the world, rationing would not 
be justified. Note the term 
actual supply. There are con- 
ditions that intervene between 
that supply and us, and those 
conditions may bring us again 
to rationing in spite of the fact 
that there is coffee enough to 
go around. Statistics, as every- 
one knows, are pliable material 
that may be twisted to suit the 
occasion, especially when you 
are using potential supplies as 
the foundation for your figures. 
The figures we have used are 
from reliable sources and may 
be considered to be well on the 
conservative side. 


For the quota year of Oc- 


Coffee Supplies 
and Quality 


By JAMES DRIVER 
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tober 1, 1944 to September 30, 
1945, here is the picture, in 
terms of bags containing 132 
pounds, net: 


Potential export crops 
of all coffee produc- 


ing countries... ... . 21,300,000 bags 
Carry-over from previ- 
ous crops......... .30,000,000 bags 





Total available. . .51,300,000 bags 
Estimated world de- 
Siiettedecetion 30,800,000 bags 





Oversupply of coffee. . 20,500,000 bags 


That these amounts may be 
considered fairly conservative 
is evidenced by the fact that 
the well-pa@sted Commodity Re- 
search Bureau estimates the 
world production of coffee at 
25,982,000 bags against our fig- 
ure of 21,300,000 bags, and a 
large national distributor takes 
34,500,000 bags as the carry- 
over from previous crops. 





It is plain from'these figures 
that in so far as the quantity of 
coffee in the world is concerned, 
there is no valid reason for ra- 
tioning provided the commod- 
ity can be delivered to the Unit- 


ed States. Before taking up 
the factors that stand in the 
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way of such delivery, let us 
briefly consider the question of 
the quality of this vast supply. 
Men who buy and merchan- 
dise coffee, traditionally used 
to a multiplicity of grades from 
each coffee-producing country, 
have now for all practical pur- 
poses abandoned all the fancy- 
pants designations for various 
shades of flavor. Today they 
look at a coffee and ask them- 
selves, “If I buy it and use it, 
will it give me trouble?” In- 
stead of the many gradations 
of quality they have been wont 
to consider, they now divide 
coffee roughly into two cate- 
gories: lots that are free from 
undesirable characteristics in 
the cup, and lots that are gen- 
erally considered undesirable. 
Of the 51,300,000 bags of 
Total Available from the table 
given, only about 15,300,000 
bags would be considered as 
free from undesirable cup char- 
acteristics. The remaining 36,- 
000,000 bags are not only strict- 
ly ordinary merchandise but 
are actually considered to be 
of grades unsuitable for the 
American public, which de- 
mands close to 16,000,000 bags 
of good coffee a year. Thus if 
we got all the desirable coffee 
the world has produced and 
will produce during this quota 
year, there still would not be 
enough to permit the American 
consumer to have as good a 
cup of coffee as he has been 














used to. Coffee men are clam- 
oring for a rise in the ceiling 
prices of coffee, because, they 
claim, they could give us more 
and better coffee if such a price 
increase were granted. For a 
little while they would unques- 
tionably be able to do so, but 
the plain fact is that, price in- 
crease or‘no price increase, there 
is just not enough good coffee 
to go around. Very few, even 
in the coffee industry itself, 
fully realize this condition. 

















Then we must consider the 
obstacles that stand between 
us and the delivery of coffee to 
us. In every coffee-producing 
country except Brazil there ex- 
ists now and has existed since 
early in 1944 what amounts to 
a sellers’ strike against our 
American green coffee ceilings 
as laid down by Price Schedule 
No. 50 of the Office of Price 
Administration. Without go- 
ing into the pros and cons of 
this particular price control, the 
fact is that the American coffee 
importer is unable to buy cof- 
fee in Colombia, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Costa Rica—in 
fact, in any country except 


Brazil—at a price that will en- 
able him to bring it here and 
resell it to the American coffee 
roaster. The producers are all 
asking prices well above our 
ceilings. Thus for the most 
part the American coffee trade 
is unable to buy any of those 
coffees which have composed a 
large part of all the better 
blends. A very large propor- 
tion of the 15,300,000 bags of 
desirable coffee, in fact, by far 
the largest proportion of it as 
things stand today, comes from 
these countries whose coffee 
traders are striking, as it were, 
against our ceilings by refusing 
to sell at our OPA-established 
artificial prices. This is the sec- 
ond great obstacle between us 
and our coffee supply. Another 
is the matter of shipping. 
Chances are that if we could 
buy the coffee, we could find 
bottoms to carry it, although 
deliveries might be delayed and 
badly handled. 

The answers, then, to the 
questions with which we start- 
ed this article are: Rationing, 
from the standpoint of supply, 
without allowing for consider- 
ations of quality or price, is 
completely unjustifiable at this 
time. There is plenty of coffee. 
Arise in the ceiling prices would, 
if it were about 5 cents a pound, 
immediately do two things: re- 
move the probability of the re- 
turn of rationing and tempo- 
rarily improve the quality of 
the coffee the more discriminat- 
ing consumers would get. The 
quality of the coffee the con- 
sumer will get during 1945 will 


not be so good—no matter what, 


the dulcet tones of the radio 
announcers tell you—as it has 
been in the past. Brazil has 
had three short crops in a row. 
In the impeccable diplomatic 
prose of Jayme Fernandes 
Guedes, President of the Na- 
tional Coffee Department of 
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Brazil, in the report submitted 
to the Advisory Council of his 
Department, ‘Climatic phe- 
nomena prevailing in the course 
of the last three years, such as 
the prolonged drought of 1940 
and the severe frosts of 1942 
and 1943, exercised a modify- 
ing influence on the status of 
coffee within this country -as 
regards production.” Mr. 
Guedes’ own Department has 
also “exercised a modifying in- 
fluence on the status of coffee” 
by the incineration of 78,078,- 
809 bags since June 1931. In 
justice it should be recorded 
that the 3,587,125 bags de- 
stroyed in the recent years of 
1942 and 1943 were coffees 




















either unfit for human con- 
sumption or of such low quality 
that their value did not war- 
rant their being warehoused. 
The coffees carried over from 
the bumper crops of the late 
30’s, besides being too old, are 
only the leavings so to speak; 
the best of them have long since 
been sold, and there is little 
good raw coffee left for today’s 
commercial buyers. Chief ad- 
vantage of a rise in ceilings 
would be that Colombia and 
Central America would then 
release some of their coffee to 
the trade, and that would re- 
sult in immediate betterment 
of quality in blends. 
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Wwe their favorite foods 
of tender vegetables and 
flowers are gone, rabbits are 
still pests to the home owner. 
As the winter settles down and 
deep snows cut off their usual 
supplies, rabbits gradually 
come to eat anything that is 
available, often the bark of trees 
and shrubs. Many an embit- 
tered gardener has longed for 
a shotgun to be rid of the ani- 
mals—and if he is the owner of 
crop-producing trees, rabbits 
are likely to be a serious prob- 
lem to him. 

Unfortunately, many repel- 
lents for rabbits which can be 
safely used—sprays, paints, or 
deterrent chemicals—are tem- 
porary and application of them 
must be renewed from time to 
time if they are to be successful. 

One of the simplest repel- 
lents, and one that can be used 
easily by the home owner or 
small plot gardener, is naph- 
thalene flakes (the substance 
in most common use as a moth 
control material). These may 
be sprinkled around plantings 
that attract rabbits, but must 
be renewed when they have 
evaporated. (Naphthalene has 
also proved effective against 
chipmunks and is used to repel 
snails and sowbugs.) 

Naphthalene flakes are avail- 
able in commercial rabbit repel- 
lents, which also contain some 
sort of filler or diluent. One 


of these, recently analyzed for 
Consumers’ Research, is Gou- 
lard & Olena Victory Garden 
Rabbit Repellent. 


The sample 


Nursery stock damaged by rabbits 


Courtesy of Div. of Predator and Rodent Control, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Dept. Interior 
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examined was a mixture of 
about 25 percent naphthalene 
flakes with about 75 percent of 
a cellulosic filler such as saw- 
dust or wood flour. Directions 
call for this to be sprinkled 
around plantings, although the 
manufacturer suggests that it 
might be advisable, when using 
the material in the plant-grow- 
ing season, to dust growing 
plants lightly with the repel- 
lent. The Victory Garden Rab- 
bit Repellent sells for 45 cents 
for a five-pound bag (Goulard 
& Olena, Inc., 140 Liberty St., 
New York 6). (Naphthalene 
flakes are available at retail 
now for about 15 centsa pound.) 

Another easily applied repel- 
lent is a fertilizer known as 
dried blood. This has an odor 
which is very distasteful to rab- 
bits, and it has another advan- 
tage in that it fertilizes- the 
area on which it is used. 

Home owners who have a 
large number of trees or shrubs 
to protect will find spraying or 
painting a more satisfactory 
method of repelling rodents. 
Where a large number of trees 
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are to be treated, spraying is 
by far the preferable method. 
However they are applied, the 
repellent should be applied high 
enough on the trees or shrubs 
to protect them in the deepest 
snows. 

A spray with temporary ef- 
fect may be made with aloes 
(1 lb. commercial aloes to 
four gallons of water). This 
may be used as a suspension 
spray, or the aloes may be dis- 
solved in a small quantity of 
alcohol and then mixed with 
the water. Since the treatment 
must be repeated after a rain, 
however, it is practically use- 
less for treating large plantings. 

The U. S. Department of the 
Interior’s Fish and Wildlife 
Service, in Conservation Bul- 
letin No. 11, suggests a repel- 
lent which has been used with 
considerable success in various 
parts of the country. Over a 
period of years it has been 
shown that this material can 
be applied to dormant stock 
without danger of burning the 
trees. Some burning has been 
observed as taking place on 

























young foliage of small growing 
trees, however. 


Rabbit Repellent 
1. Heavy alkyos-type resin.... 4 lb. 


Ethylene dichloride. ....... 5 qt. 

2. Asphalt emulsion (any good 
CE bei s ta aleag hewn 4 lb. 
Ethylene dichloride. ....... 5 qt 


Dissolve the resin of (1) in the 
ethylene dichloride and the asphalt of 
(2) in the ethylene dichloride and then 
mix the two. To the mixture add the 
following in small quantities with con- 
stant thorough stirring. 


Copper carbonate (50 to 53 


See . 5 |b. 
Lime-sulfur (powder) ...... 5 lb. 
Ethylene dichloride........ 2 qt. 


If the mixture is not smooth, let it 
stand one or two days until it is 
homogenous on stirring. The mixture 
should be thoroughly agitated and then 
passed through a 16-mesh screen. It 
will then be of a consistency suitable 
for spraying on trees with a compres- 
sion-type sprayer or for applying with 
a brush as a paint. 


This rabbit repellent mate- 
rial may be obtained from the 
District Agents of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service at a: price of 
around $1.85 per gallon, f.o.b. 
(For the name of your local 
agent, write U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Chicago, or direct- 
ly to the District Agent’s office 
in whose district you live; see 
the list at the end of this article.) 

If the mixture is used in 
spray equipment, precautions 
must be taken, since the corro- 
sive action of the chemicals may 
do damage if left in the equip- 
ment when it is not in use. 
The equipment must be washed 
out thoroughly with unleaded 
gasoline or stove gasoline after 
each period of spraying. 

Individual trees or shrubs 





An old apple tree killed by rabbits. 


Courtesy of Div. of Predator and Rodent Control, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Dept. Interior 
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can often be best protected by 
the use of a wire screen. For 
small trees and shrubs, use a 
piece of ordinary one-inch 
chicken wire about 2 feet wide, 
cut in pieces which can be bent 
into a cylindrical shape. Stakes 
or spreaders may be used to 
prevent injury to the trees from 
rabbits’ pressing the wire in 
and nibbling through the 
meshes. This gives complete 
protection to branches, unless 
they grow out through the wire, 
and interferes but little with 
hoeing. These protectors need 
not be removed for several 
years, unless the home owner 
prefers to remove them some 
time for appearance’ sake. 
Consumers who have much 
trouble with crop damage by 
rabbits will find it worth their 
while to get Conservation Bul- 











letin No. 11, Rabbits in Rela- 
tion to Crops, which gives other 
formulae for sprays in addition 
to the one given above. This 
Bulletin may be obtained free 
of charge from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the U.S. 
Dept. of the Interior, Chicago, 
or from any of the District 
Agents of the Service. 
* BS * 


District Agents of the Fish 

and Wildlife Service 

Calif.—Harold H. Haecker, 271 Fed 
Bldg. (P.O. Box 1317), Sacramento 7, 
Calif. Idaho—Leo S. Twitchell, 208 
County Bldg. (P.O. Box 1998), Boise, 
Idaho. Mont.—R. E. Bateman, 216 
Fed. Bldg. (P.O. Box 1251), Billings, 
Mont. Nev.—George H. Hansen, 312 
P.O. Bldg. (P.O. Box 1510), Reno, 
Nev. Oreg.—Roy Fugate, 306 Weath- 
erly Bldg., Portland 14, Oreg. Wash. 

—John Finley, 1823 Smith Tower Bldg., 

Seattle, Wash. 

Ariz.—E. M. Mercer, 201 New P.O. 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. Colo.—Jobn 
M. Hill, 576 Custom House, Denver 2, 
Colo. N. Mex.—Louis H. Laney, 401 
Fed. Bldg. (P.O. Box 1389), Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. Okla., Kans.— 
A. E. Gray, 322 Fed. Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla. Tex.—C. R. Landon, 
298 Fed. Bldg. (P.O. Box 1941), San 
Antonio 6, Tex. Utah—R. S. Zim- 
merman, 457 Fed. Bldg., Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. Wyo.—Owen W. Morris, 
City and County Bldg. (P.O. Box 59), 
Casper, Wyo. 

Ill., Ind., Iowa, Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Wis.—G. C. Oderkirk, Experiment 
Station Annex, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. N. Dak., S. Dak., Neb. 
—A. S. Hamm, 6 P.O. Bldg. (P.O. 
Box 37), Mitchell, S. Dak. 

N.C., Fla., Ga., Ky., S.C.—L. C. 
Whitehead, Ext. Ser. (P.O. Box 5577), 
State College Station, Raleigh, N.C. 
Ark., Ala., La., Miss., Tenn.—R. B. 
Deen, P.O. Box 395, State College, 
Miss. 

Del., Md., New England, N.J., N.Y., 
Ohio, Pa., Va., W. Va.—George B. 
Lay, 643 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
16, Mass. 





Off the Editor's Chest 
(Continued from page 2) 
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too, there is much low-grade mer- 
chandise produced and merchan- 
dise made for special store sales 
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which manufacturers would not 
care to have appear under their 
name, for its quality may be so 





poor as to reflect badly on its 
maker. Besides manufacturers do 
not wish the special sale items to 
























be in open competition with their 
other and frequently higher priced 
products. 

There need be no objection by 
intelligent consumers to the so- 
called private or store brands, 
where products are made up to 
rigorous specifications and sold by 
a store of standing, which is care- 
ful to uphold its good reputation, 
and which accepts responsibility, 
through careful and continuous 
testing, that those specifications 
are in fact complied with before 
the goods go on sale. (Unfortu- 
nately the content of the speci- 
fications themselves is usually a 
closely kept secret of the mer- 
chant, so that as it works out 
practically, the consumer is likely 
to be somewhat worse off with 
private brands than with brands 
produced and distributed nation- 
ally.) It has frequently happened 
that a nationally advertised prod- 
uct has been sold at one price 
under its own brand name and at 
a lower price under, for example, 
the private brand of one of the 
big mail-order houses. There will 
always be consumers who believe 
that national-advertising confers 
some magical benefit on a product 
and who will therefore buy the 
higher-priced item. Informed con- 
sumers, however, will prefer the 
cheaper private-brand articles 
when they have means to assure 
themselves, as through tests con- 
ducted by Consumers’ Research, 
that the private-brand article is 
in fact as good as or the practical 
equivalent of the nationally known 
and advertised one. Knowing who 
is the manufacturer of the private- 
brand item and its exact model 
or catalog number would be a 
distinct help to the consumer, for, 
when the retailer has for purely 
commercial reasons of his own, 
switched to another line, the con- 
sumer would still be able to buy 
the same or an equivalent item in 
another store by simply looking 
for the identification marks of the 
manufacturer whose product he 
had become familiar with through 
his previous purchase. 

Many small and cheap items, 
particularly in hardware, tools, 








and small appliances that are sold 
in the five-and-dime and variety 
chain stores, are of excellent value 
when their low price is considered ; 
yet they often carry no maker’s 
name and there is no means by 
which the consumer, or even people 
in the trade, can learn what was 
the factory of origin of the prod- 
uct. This is an injustice to the 
consumer because if he wishes to 
make another purchase of the same 
good, economical product when 
the stock in the store is exhausted, 
he has no way to obtain the ar- 
ticle, and no one to whom he may 
turn conveniently or quickly to 
identify and locate it. Another 
important value of full brand and 
manufacturer identification is that 
in cases where an electrical or me- 
chanical appliance or chemical 
specialty of dangerously poor qual- 
ity, is produced, such articles as 
CR has reported on many times 
in its BULLETINS, the consumer 
would know whom to hold ac- 
countable at law for an injury 
done to himself or his family, his 
home or its equipment. 

The war era and the period im- 
mediately preceding have given 
people plenty of reasons to be 
doubtful about the wisdom of “‘an- 
other law,” and the matter is one 
that would be much better dealt 
with by self-regulation in the in- 
dustries concerned. Some of the 
more progressive states, however, 
might find it a proper expression 
of pride in their local industries 
that produce goods of solid merit, 
and find it good commercial policy 
as well, to see that the manufac- 
turer’s name and address and the 
proper brand or model name or 
number is required to appear on 
everything manufactured in their 
state. (This is now done in vari- 
ous ways in a number of states in 
connection with agricultural prod- 
ucts, including feeds and fertiliz- 
ers, and also with containers of 
farm produce that meet the state’s 
requirements for top quality.) 
Such a rule of trade would have 
great advantages for consumers; 
and likewise for producers of 
competence and responsibility; a 
manufacturer of recognized good 
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reputation would be reluctant to 
jeopardize his name and standing 
by making and selling some of the 
extremely poor-quality merchan- 
dise that has been distributed at a 
high price to undiscriminating 
shoppers during this past Christ- 
mas season. True, manufacturers 
might charge a bit more for goods 
fit to bear their name and brand 
than for products they are ashamed 
to put their names on, but the 
adequately-labeled goods would be 
worth more than their extra price 
implies. Manufacturers with little 
or no sense of responsibility to 
dealers or consumers, who ha- 
bitually produce shoddy and 
worthless goods, would become 
known as such and thus soon 
cease to be a “thorn in the flesh” 
of honest manufacturers and mer- 
chants and of the public. 
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Blankets 


rr a 


Help Them Keep Their Good Appearance 


ou can add years to the 
life of your blankets if you 
give them proper care. 


Use Them with Care 


Make your beds with the 
sheets covering the blankets at 
the top by several inches, in 
order to protect the blankets 
from soiling and wear at the 
upper edge. Sheets can be 
washed easier and more cheap- 
ly—and withstand washing 
better—than blankets. 

Turn your blanket from end 
to end occasionally, so that 
the two ends will tend to re- 
ceive equal wear. 

Every once in a while hang 
your blankets over a double 
line on a brisk windy day to 
air. This will help to blow out 
accumulated dust and raise 
the nap. If you wish, brush 
the blankets occasionally, but 
do this gently, with a dry stiff 
brush, the strokes going toward 
the binding, not across the 
blanket. (A clean whisk broom 
will serve the purpose.) 


If the binding becomes soiled, 
wash it with a thick, mild-soap 
lather, rubbing it gently with 
a cloth or very soft brush. Iron 
when damp-dry, being careful 
not to crease the outer edge of 
the binding. (Iron should be 
set on “‘rayon,” “‘cool,’’ or at a 
setting no higher than 325 de- 
grees F.) 

If the binding is worn, re- 
place it with ready-made blan- 
ket binding. 

Do not store a blanket under 
heavy compression or store it 
under heavy articles, for this 
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crushes the nap and reduces 
warmth. Storage of a blanket 
calls for a roomy, tightly sealed 
box (one blanket to a box is 
preferred, so that the nap will 
not be crushed by the weight 
of another blanket). Place a 
generous amount (perhaps one- 
half pound) of naphthalene or 
paradichlorobenzene crystals 
between the folds of the blan- 
ket. Seal up any cracks in the 
box with “Scotch tape” or gum- 
med tape in order to minimize 
leakage of the fumes. 


Don’t wash your blankets 
oftener than necessary. Keep 
them protected by a sheet un- 
derneath and a coverlet on top, 
air them regularly, and wash 
only when needed—not oftener. 


Wash Them Properly 


When you wash a blanket, 
follow these simple rules care- 
fully to avoid felting of the 
fibers and shrinkage. 


{Rub the binding gently on 
both sides with soap solution. 


§]Make sure that you have 
plenty of tepid water (100°F) 
for washing. If possible pre- 
pare two rinse waters of the 
same temperature as the wash 
water before wetting the blan- 
ket. 


{Soften the water for wash- 
ing and rinsing if required. Use 
sodium metaphosphate (better 
known under its trade name of 
Calgon (Calgon, Inc., 300 Ross 
St., Pittsburgh]) or tetrasod- 
ium pyrophosphate (tspp.). 
Calgon is more expensive but 
is probably less harmful (being 
slightly acid) than tspp. which 


is alkaline. Remember that 
woolens are injured by strongly 
alkaline substances, including 
some common water softeners 
(washing soda and trisodium 
phosphate [tsp.] for example); 
thus it is necessary to avoid 
use of any amount of water 
softener beyond that actually 
required to “break the hard- 
ness’’ of the water. 

Add mild soap to the wash 
water and dissolve it thorough- 
ly to make a standing suds. 
Only an A. Recommended bead 
or flake soap or a fully dis- 
solved A. Recommended \aun- 
dry soap should be used for 
this purpose. (See Laundry 
Soap ratings in CR’s December 
1944 BULLETIN.) 

{Place the blanket in the 
water loosely and wash no longer 
than two or three minutes. 

{]Rinse thoroughly in water 
of the same temperature as the 
wash water (hot or cold rinses 
will shrink and felt the wool). 
In a washer, each rinsing should 
last for one minute only. 

§YSqueeze the water from 
the blanket by hand, if you do 
not have a centrifugal-type 
dryer. Do not twist the blan- 
ket; do not put it through a 
wringer. ' 

{Hang the blanket over a 
double line, shaking gently and 
shaping to size. Do not pin. 
Change the position of the blan- 
ket on the line from time to 
time, shaking gently as you 
move it. Dry in a breeze, but 
not in direct sunlight. 


{When dry, brush the nap 
gently, toward the binding, 
with a stiff brush. 
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+= PHONOGRAPH RECORDS =z=ies= 


By Walter F. Grueninger 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, inter- 


mediate; C, not recommended 


ORCHESTRA 


Addinsell: Warsaw Concerto. Kaufman (piano) and Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles under Wallenstein. 2 
sides, Decca 29150. $1. Despite another recording, | still 
think this music is of no great consequence. Superbly played 
and well recorded. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Strauss: Voices of Spring & von Weber: Waltz. Indiana- 

polis Symphony Orchestra under Sevitzky. 2 sides, Victor 

11-8609. $1. Routine performance of the Strauss which is 

played better on Columbia 70338. The charming von Weber 
takes up no more than half of the other side. 

Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Bach: Prelude and Fugue in E Minor. Biggs (organ). 2 
sides, Victor 10-1121. 75c. Connoisseur item. Well played. 
Obvious echo. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Beethoven: Duet in E Flat. Primrose (viola) and Feuermann 

(cello). 2 sides, Victor 11-8620. $1. A novelty that chamber 
music fans may find amusing. Audible surfaces. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Brahms: Ballade in G Minor (Op. 118, No. 3) & Albeniz: 

Navarra. Rubinstein (piano). 2 sides, Victor 11-8622. $1. 
Lively music with broad, melodic lines. Audible surfaces. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Debussy: Suite Bergamasque—Prelude and Menuet only. 

E. Robert Schmitz (piano). 2 sides, Victor 11-8694. $1. 
Beautiful piano playing well recorded. Audible surfaces. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Liszt: Liebestraum No. 3 & Chopin: Impromptu in A Flat, 

Op. 29. Brailowsky (piano). 2 sides, Victor 11-8643. $1. 
» Popular piano pieces expertly played. Audible surfaces. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Vivaldi: Sonata in D. Erica Morini (violin). 2 sides, Victor 

11-8671. $1. A lovely early Italian work played with under- 
standing by the foremost woman violinist of our day. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


VOCAL 


Nutile: Mamma mia che vo'sape? & Filippi: El ti & Buzzi- 
Peccia: SerenataGelata. Baccaloni (basso). 2 sides, Columbia 
11-71609. $1. A “miniature recital’’ by the great basso- 
buffo. He performs the light numbers best. For full enjoy- 
ment it is necessary to understand Italian. No translations 
are offered. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Puccini: La Boheme (The Heart of). Albanese, Gigli, 
Menotti, Poli, etc. (singers). 10 sides, Victor Set 980. $5.75. 
Offered from this popular, melodious opera are the highspots 
of Victor Sets 518-9 recorded in Italy in 1937. Neither all 


singing nor the vigorous conducting measures up to an AA 
for interpretation. In fact, better performances of nearly all 
sides appear in the catalogues. Commendable balance be- 
tween voice and orchestra. Quiet surfaces excepting side 2, 

Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


which swishes. 
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Tchaikovsky: Legend—Christ Had a Garden & Mou - 
sky: ~~ Nelson Eddy (baritone). 2 sides, Columbia 
17366. 75c. The melodious Tchaikovsky, better known as 
the theme in the Arensky Variations, comes from a group of 
children’s songs. The Moussorgsky number is a gay dance. 
Sung in English with orchestral accompaniment. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Traditional: Kanavoushka & Borodino. General Platoff Don 

Cossack Chorus. 2 sides, Victor 10-1115. 75c. A choral 
imitation of an accordion and a patriotic war song. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


LIGHT, POPULAR, FOLK, MISCELLANEOUS 


Abreu-Oliveira: Tico-Tico & Lacerda-Frazao: Lero Lero 
& Pesce: Bem Te Vi Alrevido. Ethel Smith (Hammond Organ) 
& the Bando Carioca. 2 sides, Decca 23353. 75c. A novel 
instrumental group goes to town on two peppy Marchas and 
a Samba. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Autry-Styne-Meyer: Purple Sage in the Twilight & Autry: 
If You Only Believed in Me. Autry (baritone). 2 sides, Okeh 
6725. 35c. The usual sentimental cowboy number sung by 
one of the most popular performers in this field. Audible 
surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Berle-Jones-Doyle: Leave Those Dishes in the Sink, Ma & 
Coslow-Johnston: Cocktails for Two. Spike Jones and his 
City Slickers. 2 sides, Victor 20-1628. 50c. A comedy record 
that will enliven any collection. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Berlin: How Deep Is the Ocean & Johnston-Coslow: My 

Old Flame. Benny Goodman & His Orchestra. 2 sides, 

Columbia 36754. 50c. Popular foxtrots with sultry vocals 
and too little solo playing by clarinetist Goodman. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Bizet: Carmen Jones—Beat Out Dat Rhythm on a Drum & 
Arlen: Bloomer Girl—Righti as the Rain. Gladys Swarthout 
(mezzo-soprano). 2 sides, Victor 10-1128. 75c. Show tunes 
now heard on Broadway. Miss Swarthout seems out of place 
in the adaptation of the Chanson Boheme from Carmen and 
does not perform the other side with distinction either. The 
recording of the orchestra is excellent for an accompanyin 
group. Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Burke-Van Heusen: Like Someone in Love & Sleigh Ride in 
July. Dinah Shore (vocalist). 2 sides, Victor 20-1617. 50c. 
Vocadances. Neither the songs nor the rendition are par- 
ticularly good. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Chapman: Love Has Come My Way & You Should Be 

Satisfied. The Four Clefs. 2 sides, Bluebird 34-0719. 35c. 

Slow foxtrots by a small instrumental-vocal group. Blurred 
recording on Satisfied probably due to faulty processing. 

Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Cobb-Edwards: I Can't Tell Why I Love You & Old Scotch 

Melody, Auld Lang Syne. Dinah Shore (vocalist). 2 sides, 

Victor 20-1611. 50c. Though labeled as a foxtrot, Auld 

Lang Syne is sung in concert style. Overside, a waltz, which, 
halfway through, momentarily wavers in pitch. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 












Curtis-Mizzy: I Had a Little Talk With The Lord & Robert- 
son-Cavanaugh-Weldon: A Little On The Lonely Side. 
Frankie Carle and his Orchestra. 2 sides, Columbia 36760. 
50c. Talk With The Lord is sung as a ballad by Paul Allen 
and a commendable job he does there as well as in a vocal 
chorus overside. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Dietz-Duke: The Love J Long For & James-Ellington- 
Hodges-George: I'm Beginning To See The Light. Harry 
— and his Orchestra. 2 sides, Columbia 36758. 50c. 
arry James does too little solo work and his vocalists con- 


tribute nothing worth while. Slow foxtrots. 
Interpretation B 


Fidelity of Recording A 


De Sylva-Brown-Henderson: Together & Moore: I'm 
Gonna See My Baby. The Phil Moore Four. 2 sides, Victor 
20-1613. 50c. Intimate, café style vocal and instrumental 


rendition of two foxtrots. Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording B 


Freed-Warren: This Heart of Mine & |Composer’s name 
omitted on labelj: Confessin’. Louis Prima and His Orchestra. 
2 sides, Hit 7117. 50c. Clever handling of the material in 
This Heart with a vocal by Lilyann Carol but Prima’s raucous 
singing overside is not for me. Foxtrots. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Gibson: Boogie Woogie in Blue. Harry Gibson (piano and 
singing with rhythm section). 8 sides, Musicraft Set 64. 
$4.25. A nightclub entertainer records a sheaf of his original 
numbers in which he “sings” frequently. Strictly for the jive 


fan. Numbers of unequal merit. Audible surfaces. 
Interpretation A 


Fidelity of Recording A 


Goetschius-Osser: IJ Dream of You & Oliver: Opus No. 1, 
Tommy Dorsey & His Orchestra. 2 sides, Victor 20-1608. 
50c. J Dream is a slow foxtrot with a long Sinatra like vocal 
by Freddie Stewart. Overside a catchy instrumental foxtrot. 


Quiet surfaces. Recording sounds “throaty.” 
Interpretation A 


Fidelity of Recording A 


Goodman: Fiesta in Blue) Benny Goodman and His Or- 
chestra & Fields-McHugh: J Can't Give You Anything But 
Love. Benny Goodman and his Sextet. 2 sides, Columbia 
36755. 50c. Cootie Williams, trumpeter, goes to town in 


Fiesta and plays an important part on the other side. Slow 
foxtrots. Interpretation AA 


Fidelity of Recording B 


Harburg-Arlen: Right as the Rain & Symes-Kaufman: 
A Wonderful Winter. Charlie Spivak and His Orchestra. 2 
sides, Victor 20-1609. 50c. Jimmy Saunders’ painful croon- 
ing spoils this record for me. Slow foxtrots. Interpretation C 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Johnson: Lucky Seven & Morton: King Porter Stomp. 
Erskine Hawkins and His Orchestra. 2 sides, Bluebird 30- 


0830. 35c. Red hot and full blast all the way. 
Interpretation AA 


Fidelity of Recording A 


Mitchell: That Dame I Left Behind Me & Robison: 1945 
Mother Goose Rhymes. Carson Robison (vocalist). 2 sides, 
Bluebird 33-0518. 35c. Topical comedy numbers likely to 


amuse for a few hearings. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Mercer-Arlen: One For My Baby & Russell-Ellington: J 
Didn't Know About You. Lena Horne (vocalist). 2 sides, 
Victor 20-1616. 5Cc. Slow foxtrots sung by a husky soprano 


who, to be fully appreciated, must be seen as well as heard. 
Interpretation B 


Fidelity of Recording AA 


Porter: Don't Fence Me In & Cahn-Styne: There Goes 
That Song Again. Kate Smith (vocalist). 2 sides, Columbia 
36759. 50c. Foxtrots sung by the inimitable Kate. No 


other recording of the popular Dun't Fence Me In approaches 


this performance. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
Prokofieff: Peter and the Wolf. Milton Cross (narrator) 
Mario Janaro (piano). 8 sides, Musicraft Set 65. $3.50. The 
manufacturers present this as an album for children, focusing 
attention on the story. The music is played on the piano 
Commendable is Milton Cross’ natural, intimate unfolding of 
the tale but no pianist can take the place of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. So my vote goes to the rival Victor Set 566, 
Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Raye-De Paul-Carter: Cow Cow Boogie & Austin-McHugh- 
Mills: When My Sugar Walks Down the Street. Ella Fitzgerald 
(soprano). 2 sides, Decca 18578. 50c. An intriguing pair 
of hot numbers. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Robinson-Lampell: The Lonesome Train. Lyn Murray 
and his Orchestra. Jeffry Alexander Chorus, Earl Robinson 
Burl Ives and others. 6 sides, Decca Set 375. $3.50. This 
composition, described as a ‘musical legend,”’ was given its 
first important performance over CBS last Spring and re- 
corded immediately after. Akin to Ballad for Americans 
combining declamation, song, instrumental music, The Lone. 
some Train carries the body of Abraham Lincoln to Spring- 
field. I find no urge to hear the work again. Quiet surfaces, 
Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Rodgers-Hammerstein: Selections from Oklahoma. Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles under Wallenstein. 4 
sides, Decca Set 378. $2. An orchestral arrangement by 
Russell Bennett of the hit tunes. Like an extended overture. 
I prefer the tunes sung by the original company in Decca 
Set 359. Brash recording lacking bass; gritty surfaces. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording B 


Rome-Jamblan-Herpin: My Heart Sings & Cahn-Styne: 
There Goes That Song Again. Martha Stewart (songstress). 
2 sides, Bluebird 30-0832. 35c. There’s nothing in the com- 
position, performance or recording of these songs that will 
lead me to them again. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording C 


Shannon: 7J00-Ra-Loo & Parish-Touzet: Let Me Love You 
Tonight. Charlie Spivak and his Orchestra. 2 sides, Victor 
20-1603. 50c. Too-Ra-Loo played as a slow foxtrot offers ex- 
pert, ear-shattering trumpeting but the other side, also a slow 
foxtrot, offers crooning of little merit. Interpretation B 


Fidelity of Recording AA® 


Bunny Berigan Memorial Album. Bunny Berigan and His 
Orchestra. 8 sides, Victor Set P134. $2.50. This great jazz 
trumpeter died in 1942. Here Victor presents an album of 
eight sides recorded in 1937 and 1938 which were previously 
catalogued as single discs. Included are Russian Lullaby, 
"Deed I Do, High Society, Jelly- Roll Blues, etc. Quiet surfaces. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Favorite Hawaiian Songs. Dorothy Lamour (songstress). 8 
sides, Decca Set 371. $3.50. Included are Hawaiian Hos- 
pitality, Lovely Hula Hands, Little Brown Gal, The One Rose, 
etc. Dorothy Lamour’s tendency to syncopate and her 
throaty voice are on the debit side, her clear diction on the 
credit side. More authoritative is Decca's eight side Hawaiian 
Chants, Set 192, $1.90. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Hot Fiddle Classics. Al Duffy and the Rhythmasters (jazz 
quartet). 8 sides, Musicraft Set 66. $3.50. Hot fiddle ar- 
rangements of the classics by the violinist, Al Duffy. An 
album at a sitting becomes monotonous. Most exciting are 
Musicraft discs 306 and 309 (available separately at 75c) 
offering, respectively, Poet and Peasant, Salut a Pesth, and 
Raymond Overture and Light Cavalry Overture. Audible 
surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a number of reviews, 
ranging from the motion picture trade press to 
Parents’ Magazine, which rates motion pictures 
not only on their quality as entertainment but on 
their suitability in various aspects for children. 

It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 19 different period- 


icals. 
the reviews.) 


(See January 1945 issue for the sources of 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, “Y’’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


adv—adventure 

biog—biography 

car—cartoon 

com—comedy 

cri—crime and capture of criminals 
dcc—documentary 

dr—drama 

fan—fantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 


mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 

rom—romance 

soc—sociai-problem drama 

t—in technicolor 

trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people 
in wartime 

wes—western 


A BC 
— 10 3 Abroad With Two Yanks........ war-com A 
1 2 #3 Adventure in Bokhara.......... mus-com A 
1 4 #1 Adventure in Music...........mus-doc AYC 
— - 4 Adventures of Kitty O’Day.......cri-com A 
- 3 DD 9 ssa eee ..mus-mel A 
— 2 1 Amazing Mr. Forrest, The..........com A 
1 10 4 American Romance, An..... soc-dr-t AYC 
1.9 3 Amd Now Tomorrow.............ces. nov A 
— 2 10 Are These Our Parents?... soc-mel A 
-—- 2 DB Mee mr, cc os x conciccbe wes AYC 
ee aa el” a eee war-com A 
3 10 — Arsenic and Old Lace............. cri-mel A 
me OF) 4 GE cs 6 ob vce cede ewednci mus-com A 
3 8 — Attack ...war-doc A 
— 7 3 Babes on Swing Street........ mus-com AYC 
— 8 12 Basbary Comet Geet... ........s0- wes-mel A 
ae OS ae mus-com-t A 
— 3 4 Belle of the Yukon............ mus-mel-t A 
— 1 5 Beneath Western Skies............wes AYC 
an. 6|6}t.lC Dee com AYC 
S PE Eo x'e's bs bbdo bakeGWa mys-mel A 
OS . ee ee com A 
BB Gs con kr nn bd & Kvemcxce wna com A 
- a Be MC ge er cri-mel A 
- 3 — Bordertown Trail................. wes AYC 
me BS GR GI, 0k. oni ccc ccd svcuce mel AYC 
1 5 4 Bowery to Broadway............ mus-com A 
— T- 2 Tape OF Oe Mt, os acs cecns mus-wes AYC 
k= SS ss ee mus-com AYC 
1 7 4 Bride by Mistake................... com A 
a i! |. kt mel A 
— 3 — Call of the Rockies................ wes AYC 
— — § Call of the Souths Gems.......<s.ccce mel A 
— 12 1 Candlelight in Algeria........... war-mel A 
2 4 1 Can’t Help Singing......... ..mus-dr AYC 
1 11 1 Canterville Ghost, The....... mys-com AYC 
—* © @ Gppetiee Be. 2. oo ccccccccceaws mus-com A 
2 8 S$ Casamova Brown............ccscccs. com A 
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Pictures 


Cheyenne Wildcat.. wes A 
Christmas Holiday . ..mus-dr A 
Climax, The. . mus-dr-t A 
Code of the Prairie wes A 
Conspirators, The war-mel A 
Cowboy Canteen ...mus-wes AYC 
Cowboy from Lonesome River .mus-wes AYC 
Crime by Night... . .cri-mys A 
Cry of the Werewolf cri-mel A 
Cyclone Prairie Rangers mus-wes AYC 
Dancing in Manhattan ..mel A 
Dangerous Journey adv AY 
Dark Mountain.... cri-mel A 
ER aa, cxiacdae « ¥ cri-mel A 
Dead Man’s Eyes......... mys-mel A 
Delinquent Daughters. . cri-mel A 
Delinquent Parents... mel A 
Destiny she mel A 
Dixie Jamboree... mus-com AYC 
Doughgirls, The. . . com A 
Dragon Seed.. war-dr A 
1812 pec war-dr A 
End of the Road cri-mel A 
Enemy of Women war-dr A 
Enter Arsene Lupin ..cri-mel A 
Ever Since Venus.... mus-com AYC 
Experiment Perilous ..cri-dr A 
Faces in the Fog. ...........ss0+8: soc-dr A 
Falcon in Hollywood. . . .cri-mys A 
Falcon in Mexico, The cri-mys A 
Farewell, My Lovely ..cri-mys A 
Follies Girl. mus-com A 
Follow the Leader cri-com A 
Forty Thieves. . pains ..wes AYC 
Forty-Eight Hours..... war-mel A 
Frenchman’s Creek........... ..rom-t A 
Frontier Outlaws........... ois ee AYC 
Fuzzy Settles Down......... wes AYC 
Gangsters of the Frontier... ..mus-wes AYC 
as ae aces aes .....mys-mel A 
POTEET eT ELe ass wes A 
Gildersleeve’s Ghost...... com A 
Girl in the Case err mel AYC 
Girl Rush... es eee ..mus-com A 
Girl Who Dared, The...... ..mys-mel A 
ge 5d ae Clee com A 
Goodnight Sweetheart... ..com A 
Great Mike, The...... + ; ..dr AYC 
Great Moment, The..... biog-dr AYC 
Greenwich Village. ... ..mus-com-t A 
Guest in the House...... saa ..cri-mel A 
Gunsmoke Mesa..............mus-wes AYC 
ET WE &« aunehers eis eee mus-mel-t AYC 
Hail The Conquering Hero..... war-com A 
CS «sab aan vee +o40% com AYC 
Henry Aldrich’s Little Secret..... com AYC 
Here Come the Waves....... war-mus-com A 
es od a Owe mus-com A 
Hidden Valley Outlaws............ wes AYC 
Hollywood Canteen............. mus-com A 
I Accuse My Parents............ mus-mel A 
yg OP CO Ee ere re war-com A 
uh .....lU eee war-dr A 
I’m From Arkansas............. mus-com A 
Impatient Years, The........... war-com A 
RE ee eee mus-com AYC 
In the Meantime, Darling. ....... war-dr A 
Invisible Man’s Revenge, The... .mys-mel A 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling.......... mus-dr-t A 
Pes 0 bdaas stivd woos endedeawaoul com A 
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Kansas City Kitty.............. mus-com A 
Keys of the Kingdom................. dr A 
Re are a. TUN oth ly dw nlerg ied fan-t A 
Lake Placid Serenade.........mus-com AYC 
Last Horseman, The......... ....wes AYC 
WU: cc no dice ave cokomen cri-mel A 
eg eee wovscceccc c MO A 
Law Men. A Ae a eh eh eo ae wes AYC 
Leave It to the Irish.............. cri-mel A 
Lights of Old Santa Betis mus-wes AYC 
Lili Marlene. . ‘ . sees... war-mel A 
Lost in a Harem.. ceeeeceesss-mus-com AYC 
Louisiana Hayride ve eeeeess.mus-com AYC 
Machine Gun Mamma ae ee 
Mademoiselle Fifi ae bly soc-dr A 
Main Street After Dark...... ....Crt-dr A 
Maisie Goes to Reno....... ...com A 
Man in Half Moon Street, The.. _mys-mel A 
Marine Raiders............. ‘war-dr AYC 
Mark of the Whistler, The.......mys-mel A 
Marked Trails......... wes AYC 
Marriage is a Private Affair... ...com A 
Marshal of Reno. ee hae Sx aisle wes A 
Mask of Dimitrios................cri-mel A 
Master Race, The.................war-dr A 


..mus-dr-t AYC 
..mus-com AYC 


Meet Me in St. Louis... 
Meet Miss Bobby Socks... 
Men of the Sea....... ..war-mel AYC 
Merry Monahans, The... ..mus-com A 
Ministry of Fear............ ...war-mel A 
Minstrel Man........ mus-com AYC 
Miracle of Morgan’s Creek, The.....com A 
Missing Juror, The. . aes << 
Moonlight and Cactus... .. ..mus-wes A 
Moulin Rouge..... ..mus-com A 
Mr.’ Winkle Goes to War... ..war-nov AYC 
SE rere dr A 
Murder in the Blue Room... .mus-cri-com A 
Murder, My Sweet 
(See Farewell, My Lovely) 


Music for Millions............. mus-dr AYC 
Music in Manhattan............ mus-com A 
Ee Dd as sad te en war-mus-dr A 
My Gal Loves Music............ mus-com A 
ER RRR a cag ee com AYC 
oan b scea ve cXiboe wie walt wes AYC 


National Barn Dance. . 


National Velvet. . ene ee dr-t AYC 
Eu Pa en eee ...wes AYC 
.. 4° Le”, Bare mus-com A 
Night of Adventure, A........... cri-mel A 
None But the Lonely BN ck cca nov A 
Nothing But Trouble............. com AYC 
Oh, What a Night.......... ....cri-mel A 
One Body Too Many............ mys-mel A 
One Mysterious Night.......... cri-mel AYC 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay.com AYC 
gi Si dk ou bk Wy 09 wes AYC 
Outlaws of Santa Fe.............. wes AYC 
I no wn atin o'wie onde cri-mel AYC 
People’s Avengers................ war-doc A 
Port of Forty Thieves............ mys-mel A 
I I on cs oo vi eas war-com A 
Princess and the Pirate, The....... adv-t A 
Raiders of Red Gap............... wes AYC 
Raiders of Sunset Pass............ wes AYC 
TD oi eve cee vedbesass war-dr A 
I ee ere © mel t A 
ee peels dyaie edaakd wes AYC 
ST PCT mus-com AYC 
Return of the Ape Man........... cri-mel A 
Peewee GE GAMER FO. . . oo. cc ccccccs wes AYC 
EE dA Les vacdic ces mus-wes AYC 
eee wes AYC 
ee a wes AYC 
San Diego, I Love You............ com AYC 
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San Fernando Valley......... 
Secret Command............ 


Secrets of Scotland Yard.... 


Sensations of 1945.......... 


Sergeant Mike...... 5 ai 
Seven Doors to Death.... 


Seventh Cross.... - died 


Shadow of Suspicion...... 
Shadows in the Night... 
Sheriff of Sundown. . 
She’s a Soldier, Too.... 
She’s a Sweetheart... 


Sign of the Cross (re-issued)... .. 
..cri-mys AYC 


Silent Partner.... 


Silver City Kid.............. 


Since You Went Away..... 
Sing, Neighbor, Sing 
Singing Sheriff, The 


Something for the Boys..... 


Song of Nevada..... 
Song to Remember, A. 
Sonora Stagecoach 
Soul of a Monster. 


Stagecoach to Monterey.... 
Stars on Parade............. 


Step Lively....... 
Storm over Lisbon... 


I wie cen 
Sunday Dinner for a Soldier.. 
Sundown Valley............ 


Reawect, Be... ..<... 


Sweet and Lowdown......... 
Swing Hostess. . cite 


Swing in the Saddle... 


EE a nn 6 doa'd-w'e Ca 60nd 
Take It or Leave It.......... 
Tall in the Saddle.......... 
Teen Age..... Se ee 


That’s My Baby... 
They Live in Fear.. 
They Met in Moscow 


They Shall Have Faith. = 
Thin Man Goes Home, The...... 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. . 
Three Caballeros, The...... 





mus-wes AYC 
....War-mel A 
.war-mys AYC 


-+..mus-com A 


.cri-mel A 


....war-mel A 


..crt-com AYC 


nue cri-mel A 


..war-com AYC 
war-mus-dr AYC 


-hist-dr A 


a ee wes A 
..war-dr AYC 


..mus-com AYC 
..mus-com AYC 


mus-com A 


..mus-wes AYC 


. .hist-dr-t A 
..wes AYC 
mys-mel A 
. . wes AYC 


....mus-com A 


..mus-com A 
.war-mel A 


....mys-com A 


war-com AYC 


‘anne wes AYC 


...cri-mel A 
mus-com AYC 
mus-com AYC 


..mus-wes AYC 


..wes AYC 


.....S0c-mel A 
..mus-com AYC 


..war-dr A 
mus-com AYC 


Pekuera dr AYC 


war-dr A 


_mus-car-t AYC 


NO od niedes vats bbe oar war-dr A 
oP py ae ee com A 
Three Little Sisters..... .....mus-com AYC 
as. . 66s a ab een ess .com A 
ST Pe soc-dr A 
Thundering Gun Slingers......... wes AYC 
Till We Meet Again.............. war-mel A 
To Have And Have Not......... war-mel A 
NO UID sc kg ec bee cene com A 
Tomorrow the World............. war-dr A 
Town Went Wild, The......... com AYC 
Tucson Raiders.......... wes AYC 
Twilight on the Prairie. . mus-wes AYC 
Two Soldiers. .... war-dr A 
U-Boat Prisoner........... war-mel A 
Under Western Skies......... mus-wes AYC 
Underground Guerrillas......... war-mel A 
Unwritten Code.............. ..war-mel A 
Valley of Vengeance............... wes AYC 
Very Thought of You, The...... war-com A 
Vigilantes of Dodge City.......... wes AYC 
I i ee le war-mel A 
Wave, a Wac, a Marine, A.......... com A 
West of the Rio Grande........... wes AYC 
We've Come a Long Way.doc-propaganda AYC 
When Strangers Marry.......... mys-mel 
When the Lights Go On Again. .war-dr AYC 
ES ee nn asageha we vba’ biog-t A 
Wee Gane © PCMVEL... . . .ccccencts war-mel A 
. ars war-mus-dr A 
Woman in the Window, The... ..mys-mel A 
Wyoming Hurricane.............. wes AY 
SD WEEE wie cdchoasccévisbacas soc-dr A 
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™ Consumers’ Observation Post 


[Continued from page 4] 





BUTTER, BUTTER, why don’t we have butter? One dairy official foresees 
continued shortage until present OPA price-fixing policies regarding butter are 
revised. One of the major sources of supply is said to be the small farmer 
with one to three cows who formerly separated his milk, selling the cream for 
butter and feeding the skim milk to his livestock. The financial returns on 
this cream have been so low that farmers have turned to production of other 
agricultural products that bring higher prices. City consumers who want butter 


will need to write their Congressmen demanding a revision of oy vig son— 
trol policies if they hope to be supplied in the near future.’ New York inde- 
pendent dealers are reported to be paying 65 cents a pound for butt in order 
to be able to accommodate their customers, who pay the OPA’s bal lise price of 


2 cents a pound. A price of 65 cents a pound will cause producers and dis- 
tributors to bring butter to the market; 52 cents simply will not do so. 


* * * 


ROSEFISH is not perch, according to the Federal Trade Commission, which 


last November ordered General Foods Corp. to refrain from using the terms 
"ocean perch," "red perch," or "perch" to describe its frozen rosefish or red- 
fish Rosefish is such an attractive name that one wonders how it happened 

that the company’s advertising men overlooked the opportunity to capitaliz 

its us It appears from further reading of the F.T.C.’s order that rosefish 
prior to the time that it was marketed under the trade name of Bird 

Frosted Foods Fillets of Red Perch was what was known as a "throw-away" 

sel for something like 25 cents per 100 pounds. For a variety rated so low 


in the esteem of the fish trade, it was probably too difficult for 
advertising copy to whip up any enthusiasn. 
* * * 

THE TWO—-PANT SUIT continues to be a topic for discussion and sharp con- 
demnation in the clothing trade. Men who have found such suits economical will 
need to muster all their resources to combat the pressure from retailers, who 
appear to be quite determined in their opposition to its return. One retailer, 
according to a leading trade journal, has been advertising "Don’t be a one-suit 
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man...How would your wife look as a one-—dress woman?" He advocated adopting = 
the advertising slogan "A new suit is like a fresh bath!...buy one-pant suits@ 
and more of them." Another. retailer asserted, "It’s worth $1,000 to me, to bem 
donated to any association or charity, if the industry can avoid making the 


two-pant suit." 
* *+ 

DEHYDRATED DOG FOOD, a wartime product designed to replace the now-—pro- 
hibited canned product, has been under investigation by California health au- 
thorities. Their tabulation of over 300 answers to a questionnaire to veteri-= 
narians, owners, and breeders showed almost complete unanimity in the belief 
that feeding this product to dogs produced fits. Supplementary feeding tests 
conducted locally tallied with the questionnaire’s findings. 

>. 2 @ 

STOCKS OF MEN’S SPRING SUITS and topcoats will be about half as large as 
last year, according to one estimate. All worsted yarn, from which the bulk o 
men’s suits are made, has been frozen for Government use in uniforms and others 
needed military items for the period January 14 to June 2, 1945. Large stocks 
of woolens will also be diverted from the civilian market to military needs. 
While men’s wear is largely made from worsted fabrics, women’s suits, coats, 
and other clothing are made from woolens, which are softer and more adaptable 
to styling. Both men and women will need to refurbish last year’s suits and 
other wool clothing. 


* * . 

OILCLOTH for the kitche - br <fast—nook table has in recent months beep 

sometimes difficult to find. > shortage is largely due t lack of lightem 

weight sheeting in 46 inch width, which is needed for its manufacture. Most of@ 
such sheeting is being taken by the Government and war industries with high 

Sanitas wa vering, as mentioned here before, has been found to 


priori 
sfactory substi ther attractive materii that is occasionally 


be a 


seen in the stores is a plastic ated fabric called Beutanol, 39 inches wide, 


that s s for something like 80 I the yard 
* + 
SOURCES OF SUPPLY: There are several sources from which wool fabrics can 
be obtained by mail. Women who do considerable home sewing or who have taiior= 
ing or dressmaking resources may be glad to be reminded of two establishments 
that have been previously recommended by CR and which are sti functioning. 
are available but, in the interests of conservation of correspondence, 
be helpful to specify in your first letter desired 
ir lightweight material is wanted. 
srmont Natives Industries, Bridgewater, Vermont. Materials are 
ol, 56 inches wide, ranging in price from $1.75 to $3 per yard. 
period is required for delivery of the $1.75 materials. 
Biltmore Industries, Asheville, N.C. Materials ar 
virgin wool, 28 to 30 inches wide, $3. 


Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
Washington, New Jersey 


Please check one: 


I enclose $4 (Canada & foreign, $4.50) for one 
Please enter my order as checked. It is under- year’s subscription: to Consumers’ Research 
. Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND the new 1944 


stood that my handling of any CR material which 45 Annual Cumulative Bulletin. 

is marked ‘‘The analyses of commodities, products, 

or merchandise appearing in this issue of the Con- I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for one 
. ’ : : : year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 
sumers’ Research Bulletin are for the soleinforma- gu jietin monthly (12 issues). 

tion of Consumers’ Research subscribers’’ will be 

in accordance with that direction. r I enclose’ $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 


L a subscription to the 1944-45 Annual Cumu- 


NAME. ‘eae? lative Bulletin alone 


~ (PLEASE SIGN IN LONGHAND) 
— a eae —_— [7 I enclose $1.00 (Canada & foreign, $1.25) for > 

—a copy of the 1944-45 Annual Cumulative 
CITY & ZONE —_ ers ee ee Bulletin. Since I am a subscriber to Consumers 
Research Bulletin (12 issues), I am entitled to the 


BUSINESS OR PROFESSION =_—_ special rate. 
CR-2-45 
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RATINGS 








e,e 
A dd Ll tional Brand Mfr. or Distrib. SAE 10| SAE 20| SAE 30 
Economy Wilshire Oil Co. —_ ct —_ 
Brands Havoline The Texas Co. — At At 
Mobiloil General Petroleum Corp. — At A} 
Motoreze Union Oil Co. — B B 
of Pennzoil Pennzoil Refining Co. _ At A? 
Pure Penn Union Oil Co. B* — A 
e Polly Penn Wilshire Oil Co. — B* B* 
Win ter Quaker State Quaker State Oil Co. B* — -- 
Richfield Penn Richfield Oil Co. A ct A 
e Richlube Richfield Oil Co. — — B 
M oto r O l l sf RPM. Standard Oil Co. A? ce | At 
Sears Cross Country | Sears, Roebuck & Co. — B* —_ 
Sears Gold Crest Sears, Roebuck & Co. — _— Cc 
Shell Penn Shell Oil Co. B* B* B* 
Shell Golden Shell Oil Co. - Bt B} 
. ‘ Signal Penn Signal Oil Co. A Bt A 
5 ww following ratings of mo- Standard Penn Standard Oil Co. B cs | Be 
tor oils, supplementing the Texaco The Texas Co. — B? B* 
list which was given on page 21 ar ae Oil ys es A a A 
Sneed ydo idewater Assoc. Oil Co.| — oO 
. the J cep lly hang Veedol Tidewater Assoc. Oil Co.| — Bet | A 
onsumers * Wards Supreme Montgomery Ward & Co.| B* B*t B*3 
are based on tests made by the Wards Commander Montgomery Ward & Co.| — — Cc 
University of Nevada. Therat- Zerolene Standard Oil Co. — - = 
ings themselves are by Con- 

















sumers’ Research and are de- 
termined by four factors: (1) 
Correct labeling of oil as to 
SAE (Society of Automotive 
Engineers) viscosity number; 
(2) viscosity index (the most 
important factor); (3) pour 
point; and (4) carbon residue. 


* %* Corrections and Emendations to Consumers’ Research Bulletin 


oe Shop Delete the listing of Mt. Mansfield 
» 26, Col. 2 Maple Merchants under Maple 
November '43 Syrup and Maple Products; there 


is no longer a firm of this name 
at Stowe, Vermont. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to Vermont Maple Orchards, Inc., 208 
Flynn Ave., Burlington, Vt. 


oe POE The price of Betty Crocker Vege- 
Merch ‘44 table Noodle Soup Ingredients should 


have been given as 10c per pack- 
age, not 3 packages for 10c. The price per portion 
should be corrected to 1.6c. 


es eam Benefax (Anacin Co.) should be re- 
tion -—S—S—sS moved from the A group to the C 
e 2 ms group on page 14. This multiple 


vitamin preparation has been re- 
formulated and now contains only 
15 mg. of vitamin C, instead of the 37.5 mg. found 
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* Pour point too high 

1 Carbon residue too high 

An oil of this brand and viscosity is here given a higher or lower rating than 
the same brand reported in Consumers’ Research Bulletin, January 1945 (ratings 
of which were based on tests made [on different samples] by the State Labora- 
tories Commission, Oil Inspection Division, Bismarck, North Dakota). 
tIndicates samples common to both tests which received the same ratings in both. 
A dash for a given oil in any column indicates test data were not available for 
the given brand in that viscosity. 


x * 


in the earlier preparation. Vitamin C content of 
the new product falls far short of the daily require- 
ment of this vitamin (30 mg. for adults). 


mee Change the price of the Gates No. 
wae 10A Super Power from $13.95 to 
August '44 $11.25. This battery was sold to 


Consumers’ Research as having a 
rating of 120 ampere-hours, through an error of the 
distributor, who was later advised by the manufac- 
turer’s representative that the battery should have 
been rated at 100 ampere-hours. This mistake 
lends strong support to CR’s position developed in 
the article that consumers should demand batteries 
whose ratings are fully and plainly given by perma- 
nent markings on their cases. (In this instance the 
error occurred because the dealer obtained his in 
formation from a chart supplied by the manufac- 
turers, and did not know that this had been super- 
seded by a later issue.) 
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